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TIME and CHAN CR. 


FCCLESIASTES ix. 11. 


returned and ſaw under the ſun, that the race is 
nit to the ſwift,---nor the battle to the ſtrong, 
---neither yet bread to the wiſe, nor yet riches 
t1 men of underſtanding, nor yet favour to men 


of kill, but time and chance happeneth 10 
them all, 


HEN a man caſts a look upon this me- 
lancholy deſcription of the world, and 
ſzes, contrary to all his gueſſes and expectations, 
what different fates attend the lives of men, — 
how oft it happens in the world, that there is not 
even bread to the wiſe nor riches to men of un- 
cerſtanding, &c,—he is apt to conclude with a 
ſigh upon it, —in the words, — though not in the 
ſenſe of the wiſe man, —that time and chance 
happeneth to them all. — That time and chance, 
—apt ſeaſons and fit conjundtures, have the 
greateſt ſway in the turns and diſpoſals of men's 
fortunes: and that, as theſe lucky hits (as they 
are called) happen to be for, or againſt a man, 
they either open the way to his advancement 
againſt all obſtacles, —or block it up againſt all 
belps and attempts; that, as the text intimates, 
relther wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor ſ#ill ſhall 
be able to ſurmount them. 

owever widely we may differ in our reaſon- 
ugs upon this obſervation of Solomon's, the au- 
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thority of the obſervation is ſtrong beyond yl 
and the evidence given of it in all ages ſo he 
nately confirmed by examples and complaints, a 23 
to leave the fact itſelf unqueſtiouable maT hab 
things are carried on in this world, fo: neumes ſo 
contrary to all our reaſonings, and the ſeemins 
probabilities of ſucceſs,that, even the race 1; 
rot to the wilt, nor the battle to the irc 185 
nay, what is ſtranger ſtill nor yet bread to the 
wife, who ſhould laſt ſtand in want of it, gg. 
yet riches to men of underſtanding, who you 
would think beſt qualified to acquire them, — 
nor yet favour to men of {kill, whoſe merit aud 
PretEnces bid the faireſt tor * but that theie 
are ſome ſecret and unſeen workings in human 
2ffairs, which baffle all our endeavours,—and 
turn aſide the courſe of things in ſuch a manner, 
—that the moſt likely cauſes diſappoint and fail 
of producing for us the effect which we wiſkcd 
and naturally expected trom them. 

You will ſee a man, of whom, was you to 
form a conjec ure from the appearances of th 1Ngs 
in his favour, —you wouid ſay was ſctting out in 
the world with the faireſt proſpect of making is 
fortune in it; with all the advantages of birth to 
recommend him, —of perſonal merit to ſpeak for 
him, —and of friends to help and puſh him for- 
wards: you will behold him, notwithſtanding 
this, diſappointed in every effect you mig nt ratu- 
rally have looked for, from them; every ſiep he 
takes towards his advancement, ſomething 1 1nVI- 
ſible ſhall pull him back, ſome unforeſeen ubitacie 
ſhall riſe up perpetually i in his way, and keep 
there. In every application he makcs,— 
ſome untoward circumſtance ſhall blaſt ile 
' ſhall riſe early,—late take reſt,—and cat the 
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till rife up, and ever ſtep in before him, and 
leave him ſtruggling to the end of his life, in the 
very ſame place in which he firſt begun it. 

The hiſtory of a ſecond, ſhall in all reſpeQs 
be the contraſt to this. He ſhall come into the 
world with the moſt unpromiting appearance, 
—ſhall fet forwards without fortune, without 
friends, —without talents to procure him either 
the one or the other. Nevertheleſs, you will ſee 
this clouded proſpe & brighten up inſenſibly, un- 
accountably before him; every thing preſented in 
his way, ſhall turn out bey ond his expectations, — 
in ſpizht of that chain of unſurmountable dif- 
gculties which firſt threatened him, — time and 
hance ſhall open him a way,—a ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſsful occurrences ſhall lead him by the hand to 
the ſummit of honour and fortune, and, in a 
word, without giving him the pains of thinking, 
or the credit of projecting it, ſhall place him in 
ſafe poſſeſſion of all that ambition could with 
ſor. 

The hiſtories of the lives and fortunes of men 
are full of inſtances of this nature,-—where fa- 
vourable times, and lucky accidents, have done 
for them what wiſdom or ik1ill could not: and 
there is ſcarce any one that has lived long in the 
world, who, upon looking backwards, will not 
ciicover ſuch a mixture of theſe in the many ſuc- 
ceisful turns which have happened in his life, as 
to leave him very little reaſon to diſpute againſt 
the fact, and, I ſhould hope, as little upon the 
concluſions to be drawn from it. 1 

Some indeed, from a ſuperficial view of this 
repreſentation of things have atheiſtically infer- 
red, that becauſe there was ſo much of lottery 
in this life, —and mere caſualty ſeemed to have 
ſuch a ſhare in the diſpoſal of our affairs, —that 
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the providence of Go p ſtood neuter and uncor. 
cerned in their ſeveral workings, leaving them to 
the mercy of time and chance, tobe furthere oi 
diſappointedasſuchblind agents directed. W here. 
as in truth the very oppolite concluſion follows, 
For conſider,—if a ſuperior intelligent power did 
not ſometimes croſs and over-rule events in thi 
world—then our policies and defigns in it Wu 
always anſwer according to the wiſdom and ſtta— 
lagem in which they were laid, and every caulz, 
in the courſe of things, would produce its natu;;] 
effect without variation. Now, as this is not ihe 
_ caſe, it neceſſarily follows, from Solomon's rea- 
ſoning, that, if tlie race is not tothe ſwift, if knou. 
ledge and learning do not always ſecure men {rom 
want, — nor care and induſtry alwajs make men 
rich nor art and {&1]] mialhbly make men high 
in the world; that there is ſome other cauiz 
which mingles itſelf in human affairs, and governs 
and turns them as it pleaſes; which cauſe can be 
no other than the Firſt Cauſe of all things, ard 
the ſecret and over-ruling providence ot tiat 
Almighty Go p, who, though his dwelling is % 
high, yet he humbleth himſelf to behold tie 
things that are done on earth, raiſing up the poor 
out of the duſt, and lifting the beggar from the 
dunghill, and, contrary to all hopes, putting him 
with princes, even with the princes of his peo- 
ple; which, by the way, was the caſe of Da- 
vid, who makes the acknowledgment !—/nd no 
doubt one reaſon, why Go p has ſelected to h 
own diſpoſal ſo many inſtances as this, wneic 
events have run counter to all piobabilities- 
to give teſtimony to his provider.ce in governing 
the world, and to engage us to a conſideratien 


and dependence upon it for the event and juc- 
| | C<13 
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ceſe of our undertakings . For undoubtedly— 
a; I ſaid, —it ſhould ſeem but ſuitable to nature's 
law, that the race ſhould ever be to the ſwift, 
and the battle to the ſtrogg; it is reaſonable 
that the beſt contrivances and means ſhould have 
beſt ſucceſs ;>and ſince it often falls out other- 
wiſe in the caſe of man, where the wiſeſt pro- 
j:&s are overthrown,—and the moſt hop<tul 
means are blaſted, and time and chance hap- 
pens to all, —you mult call in the Deity fo un- 
tre this knot: for though at ſundry times 
jundry events fall out,—which we, who look no 
further than the events themſelves, call chance, 
becauſe they fall out quite contrary both to our 
intentions and hopes,—yct, at the fame lime, in 
reſpect of Go D's providence over-ruling in the ſe 
cvents, it were profane to call them chance, for 
they are pure deſignation, and though inviſible, 
are ſtill the regular diſpenſations of the ſuperin- 
tending power of that Almighty Being, from 
whom all the laws and powers of nature are de- 
ved ;—who, as he has appointed, —ſo holds 
them as inſtruments in his hands; and, without 
invading the liberty and free-will of lis creatures, 
can turn the paſſions and defires of their hearts 
to fulfil his own righteouſneſs, and work ſuch 
effects in human affairs, which to us ſe:m merely 
caſual, but to him, certain and determined, and 
what his infinite wiſdom ſees neceſſary to be 
brought about, for the government and preſer- 
vation of the world, over which providence per- 
petually preſides, 

When the ſons of Jacob had caſt their bro- 
ther Joſeph into the pit for his deſtruction, 
one would think, if ever any incident which con- 
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* Vide Tillaſon's ſermon on this ſubj ect. 
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| ciſpoſal, had the unjuſt accuſations of his 1 


or had it fallen out at any other criſis, than wha 
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cerned the life of man deſerved to be cad 
chance, it was this,—that the company of It, 
maelites ſhould happen to paſs by in that og 
country, at that very place, at that time too, 
when this barbarity was committed. Afier |, 
was reſcued by fo favourable a contingency. 
his life and future fortune ſtill depended open: 
ſeries of contingencies equally improbable; = 
inſtance, had the buſineſs of the Iſhmaclite; u vo Mcoera; 
bought him, carried them from Gilead, to 25 . 

other part of the world beſides Egypt; c "ys 
when they arrived there, had they fold thei 
bond-flave to any other man but Fotip ola 
throughout the whole empire, — or, 2 « 0 
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him, 
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pole, 
but 
Fuilt 0 
ory o 
trving 
ter's wife caſt the youth into any other Uunge, jo 10 


than that where the king's priſoners were kept. 2 


es, W 


Pharaoh's chicf butler was caſt there tec, loo 


had this or any other of theſe events fallen At tim 
otherwiſe than it did, a ſeries of ume oe w. 
rited misfortunes had overwhelmed him, e tin 
in conſc quence, the whole land of Egypt nan 
Canaan, From the firſt opening to the conc ch, t. 
ſion of this long and intereſting tranſaction, o 


providence of Gon ſuffered every thirg to tziiimatior 


its courle : the malice and cruelty of Joizpi be ex. 
brethren, wrought their worſt miſchief again ma) 


him z—baniſhed him from his country and Hecht a 


protection of his parent.— The luſt and bac caut 
of a diſappointed woman funk him ſtill dec high 
loaded his character with an unjuſt hatt er 
proach, —and, to complete his ruin, doom edge 
him, friendleſs, to the miſeries of a hopes, ---, 
priſon, where he lay neglected. Provide ding 
though it did not croſs theſe events, — yet po for th 


vidence bent them to the moſt merciful 7 
ha 
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nen the whole DRAMA was opened, then 
.me wiſdom and contrivance of every part of 
Yen it was diſplayed. Then it appeared, it was not 
| they (as the patriarch inferred in conſolation 
e ok his brethren), it was not they who fold 
-n, but Gop,——'twas he ſent him thi- 
nieder before them, —his ſuperintending power 
(WM: 2iled itſelf of their paſſions—direted the 
vo peration of them,—held the chain in his 


any and, and turned and wound it to his own pur- 
oe. © Ye verily thought evil againſt me, 
thei but Go meant it for good,—ye had the 
pln alt of a bad intention, —his providence the 
a oy of accompliſhing a good one,—by pre- 
ming you @ poſterity upon the earth, and bring- 
ge fo paſs as it is this day, to fave much peo- 
pM: ve.” All hiſtory is full of ſuch teſtimo— 
eie, which though they may convince thoſe 
„ o look no deeper than the ſurface of things, 


©1 ue time and chance happen to all,—yet to 
mee who look deeper, they manifeſt at the 
ace time that there is a hand much buſier in 
pt nan affairs than what we vainly calculate; 
conc iWich, though the projectors of this world over - 


on, 2x, —or at leaſt make no allowance for in the 
10 e nation of their plans, they generally find it 
| 01: pie execution of them, And though the fa- 


gau may urge, that every event in this liſe is 
and e esht about by the miniſtry and chain of na- 
ba (cre! cauſes,---yet, in anſwer,---let him go one 
deep Wl bigber, and confider,---whoſe power it 
just e bat enables theſe cauſes to work,---whoſe 
doom edge it is that foreſees what will be their 
hope - whoſe goodneſs it is that is inviſibly . 
v1cenco i uCting them forwards to the beſt and greateſt . 
ret po bor the happineſs of his creatures, 
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So that, as a great reaſoner juſtly diſtinguiſhes 
upon this point,“ It is not only religiouſly 
ſpeaking, but with the ſtrifteſt and moſt phj. 
loſophical truth of expreſſion, that the crin. 
ture tells, that Gop commandeth the raven; 
---that they are his directions, which the wing, 
and the ſeas obey. If his ſervant hides himſe!; 
by the brook, ſuch an order of cauſcs ang 
effects ſhall be laid,---that the fowls of the ai; 
ſhall miniſter to his ſupport. When this re. 
ſource fails and his prophet is directed to go 
to Zerapha, for that he, has commanded a 
widow woman there to ſuſtain him,---the {ame 
hand which leads the prophet to the gate of the 
city---ſhall lead forth the diſtreſſed widow to 
the ſame place, to take him under her roof, 
and, tho? upon the impulſe of a different occa- 
ſion, ſhall nevertheleſs be made to fulfil his 
promiſe and intention of their mutual preſcrva- 
tion.“ | 

Thus much for the truth and illuſtration of this 
great and fundamental doctrine of a providence; 
the belief of which is of ſuch conſequcnce to 
us, as to be the great ſupport and comfort of 
our lives. | 

Juſtly therefore miglit the pſa}miſt upon tis 
declaration, that the LORD is King,—con- 
ciude that the earth may be glad therefore, tz 
the multitude of the iſles may be glad thereof. 

May Gop grant the perſuaſion may make us 
as virtuous, as it has reaſon to make us joyſul; 
and that it may bring forth in us the fruits of 
good living to his praiſe and glory to whor) be 
all might, majeſty and dominion, now and ia 
evermore, Amen. 
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MATTHEW il. 17, 18. 


Then was fulfilled that which was ſpoken by Jere- 

ny the prophet, ſaying. — In Rama was there 

à voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and 
great mourning, Rachael weeping for her chil- 
dren, and would not be comforted, becauſe they 
are not. | 


T*HE words which St. Matthew cites here 
as fulfilled by the cruelty and ambition of 
Herod, —are in the 3ift chapter of Jeremiah 
13th verſe. In the foregoing chapter, the pro- 
phet having declared God's intention of turning 
the mourning of his people into joy, by the re- 
ſtoration of the tribes which had been led away 
captive into Babylon; he proceeds, in the be- 
ginning of this chapter, which contains this pro- 
phecy, to give a more particular deſcription of 
the great joy, and teſtivity of that promiſed 
day, when they were to return once more to 
their own land, to enter upon their ancient poſ- 
leſſions, and enjoy again all the privileges they 
had loſt, and,—amongſt others, and what was 
above them all, — the favour and prot2&ion of 
Gop, and the continuation of his mercies to 

them and their poſterity. . £ 
4 0. 
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To make, therefore, the impreſſion of this 
change the ſtronger upon their minds —— he 
gives a very pathetic repreſentation of the pre- 
ceding ſorrow on that day when they were firſt 
led away captive. 

Thus ſaith the Lord, A voice was heard in 

Rama, lamentation and bitter weeping, Ra— 
chael weeping for her children, refuſed to be 
comforted, becauſe they were not. 
; To enter into the full ſenſe ard beauty of this 
1 deſcripticn, it is to be remembered that the 
5 tomb of Rachael, Jacob's beloved wife, as we 
1 read in the 35th of Genetis, was fituated ncar 
= Rama, and betwixt that place and Bethlehem, 
4 Upon which circumſtance the prophet raiſes one 
. of the moſt affecting ſcenes that could be con- 
ceived; for as the tribes in their ſorrowful juur- 
ney detwixt Rama and Bethlehem in their way 
to Babylon, were ſuppoſed to pals by tlus mo- 
numental pillar of their anceſtor Rachael, Ja- 
cob's wife, the prophet, by a common liberty in 
rhetoric, introduces her as riſing up out of her 
ſepulchre, and as the common mother of two 
of their tribes, weeping for her children, be- 
wailing the ſad cataſtrophe of her poitciity je 
away into a ſtrange land, refuſing to be com- 
forted, becauſe they were not, loſt and cut 
off from their country, and, in all hkehhocd, 
never to be reſtored back to her again. 

The Jewiſh interpreters ſay upon this, thet 
the patriarch Jacob buried Rachael in this vet) 
place, foreſceing by the ſpirit of prophecy, ihat 
his poſterity ſhould that way be led eaptive, that 
ſhe might, as they paſied by her, intercede tor 
them, / 

But this fanciful ſuperſtruQure upon the pair 
ſage, ſecins to be little eiſe than a mcre Crean 
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of ſome of the Jewiſh doctors; and indeed had 
they not dream'd it when they did, 'tis great odds, 
but ſome of the Romiſh dreamers would have 


109 


hit upon it before now. For as it favours the 
doctrine of interceſſions—if there had not been 
undeniable vouchers for the real inventors of 
the conceit, one ſhould much ſooner have ſought 
| for it amongſt the oral traditions of this church, 
chan in the Talmud, where it is. — 

But this by the bye. There is ſtill another in- 
terpretation of the words here cited by St. Mat- 
SW thew, which altogether excludes this ſcenical re- 
| preſentation I have given of them. By which 
lis thought that the lamentation of Rachael, here 
deſcribed, has no immediate reference to Ra- 
| ciacl, Jacob's wife; but that it ſimply alludes to 
the ſorrows of her deſcendants, the diſtreſſed mo- 
chers of the tribes of Benjamin and Ephraim 
Ev bo might accompany their children, led into 
Wcaptivity, as far as Rama, in their way to Baby- 
on, who wept and wailed upon this ſad occaſion, 
Ed as the prophet deſcribes them in the perſon 
i Rachacl, refuſing to be comforted for the 
of her children, looking upon their depar- 
e without hope or proſpect of ever behold- 
3 a return, 
| \V bichever of the two ſenſes you give the 
Words of the prophet, the application of them 
e evangeliſt is equally juſt and faithful. For 
he former ſcene he relates was tranſacted upon 
We very ſame ſt2ge, ——in the ſame diſtrict of 
lebem near Rama where ſo many mo- 
eis of the ſame tribe now ſuffered this tecond 
affecting blow —the words of Jeremiah, as 
W- <Vangeliit obſerves, were literally accompliſh- 
and no doubt, in that horrid day, a voice 
heard again in Rama, lamentation and bitter 
eping Rachael wee ping for her children, and 
refuſing 
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refuſing to be comforted ;—every Bethlemitiq 
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mother involved in this calamity, beholdins it 
with hopeleſs ſorrow—gave vent to it Sch 
one bewailing her children, and lamenting the 
hardneſs of their lot, with the anguiſh of 
heart as uncapable of conſolation, as theywere 
of redreſs. Monſter !—could no confideration 
of all this tender ſorrow ſtay thy hands ?—. 
Could no reflection upon ſo much bitter lamen- 
tation throughout the coaſts of Bethlehem, in. 
terpoſeand plead in behalf of fo many wretche4 RF 
objects, as this tragedy would make -Was 
there no way open to ambition, but that thoy 
muſt trample upon the affections of nature? 
Could no pity for the innocence of childhood 
no ſympathy for the yearnings of parental love, 
incline thee to ſome other meaſures for thy {. 
curity but thou muſt thus pitileſsly ruſh in— 
take the victim by violence—tear it from the con 
embraces of the mother offer it up beforc her 
eyes leave her diſconſolate for ever---broken- 
hearted with a loſs—-fo affecting in itſelf—0 


Fo as | © 1 


circumſtanced with horror, that no time, how ract, 
friendly ſoever to the mournful---thould eye: for, 
be able to wear out the impreſſion?” als f 

There is nothing in which the mind of man's cuts 
more divided than in the accounts of this horrid how 
nature.--For when we conſider man, asfaſhiones work, 
by his Maker---innocent and upright---tuil 0! upon 
the tendereſt diſpoſitions-with a heart in. finda 
clining him to kindneſs, and the love ans lac, 
protection of his ſpecies---this idea of hin nutcf] 
would almoſt ſhake the credit of ſuch u. oned 
counts —ſo that to clear them---we 4 on pu 
forced to take a ſecond view of man- Vanta 
differeat frem this favourable one in whi! reaſon 
we inſenſibly repreſent him to our 1magins ter, bi 


. . hap 
tions—that is-—we are obliged to con 
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a him—not as he was made—but as he is—2 
t creature by the violence and irregularity of his 
h paſſions capable of being perverted from all theſe 


friendly and benevolent propenſities, and ſome- 
times hurried into exceſſes ſo oppoſite to them, 
as to render the moſt unnatural and horrid ac- 
counts of what he does but too probable.— The 


2 truth of this obſervation will be exemplified in 
u- the caſe before us. For next to the faith and 
in- character of the hiſtorian who reports ſuch facts, 
ed the particular character of the perſon who 
Vas committed them 1s to be conſidered as a voucher 
10 for their truth and credibility ; and if, upon 
re! inquiry, it appears that the man acted but con- 
d üſtent with himſeli,—and juſt ſo as you would 
OVeg have expected from his principles,—the credit 
y fe. of the hiſtorian is reſtored, - and the fact re- 
N= lated ſtands inconteſtable, from ſo ſtrong and 
the concurring an evidence on its fide, | 
eher With this view, it may not be an unaccepta- 
ken- ble application of the remaining part of a diſcourſe 
— 0 upon this day, to give you a ſketch of the cha- 
how racter of Heroo, not as drawn from ſcripture, 
ever for, in general, it furniſhes us with few materi- 

als for ſuch deſcriptions: — the ſacred ſcripture 
nan cuts off in few words the hiſtory of the ungodly, 
10 rid how great ſoc ver they were in the eyes of the 
nonel world, —and, on the other hand dwells largely 
Full 0 upon the ſmalleſt actions of the righteous. We 
irt 10 find all the circumſtances of the lives of Abraham, 
e and llaac, Jacob, and Joſeph, recorded in the mi- 
F hin nuteſt manner. — The wicked ſeem only menti- 
ch 2 oned with regret; juſt brought upon the ſtage, 
re 1 on purpoſe to be condemned. The uſe and ad- 
over] Vantage of which conduct—is, I ſuppoſe, the 
 whick teaſon—as in general it enlarges on no charac- 
agi ler, but what is worthy of imitation, *Ti3-how- 
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ever undeniable, that the lives of bad men 47 
not without uſe;—and whenever ſuch a one i; 
drawn, not with a corrupt view to be acmir:. 


— but on purpole to be deteſted, —it muſt excite: 


ſuch an horror againſt vice, as will ſtrike ind. 
rectly the ſame "good impreſſion. And though 
it is painful in the laſt degree to paint a man ig 
the ſhades which his vices have caſt upon hin 
yet when it ſerves this end, and at the fame tim: 
illuſtrates a point in ſacred hiſtor) —it carries s 
own excuſe with it. 

This Herod, therefore, of whom the even. 
geliſt ſpeaks, if you take a ſuperfwial view © |: 
life, you would ſay was a compound of good ag. 
evil; that though he was certainly a b. ad. Man 
yet you would think the maſs was tempered 
the ſame time with a mi xture of good quilitic 


So that, in courſe, as is rot uacozamon, le 


would appear with two characters very diſfereg: 
from each other. If you looked upon the mort 
tavourable ſide, you would fee a man of great 
addreſs— popular in his behaviour, --zencrou, 
prince-like in his entertainments and expences, 
and, in a word, ſet off with all ſuch virtue and 
ſnewy properties, as bid high for the counte- 
nance and approbation of the wolid, 

View him in another light, he was an ambi— 
tious, deſigring man, ſuſpicious of «ll 1c 
World, —rapacious,—implacable in bis temper, 
without ſenſe of Wie feeling of huma- 
nity, —Now in all ſuch complex characte 78 as 
this, —the way the world viually j Judges, 15-— 
to ſum up the good and the bad againit each 0- 
ther—Jdecuct Rs leſſer of theſe articles from it 
greater, and (as we do in paſling other accoui!s 
give Credit to he man for what remains upon the 


balance. Now, tho” this ſcems a fair, —/*t 1 
fear 
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(car 'tis often a fallacious reckoning, -which, 
tho' it may ſerve in many ordinary caſes of pri- 
vate life, yet will not hold good in the more no- 
torious inſtances of mens lives, efpectally when 
| © complicated with good and bad, as to excced 
s common bounds and proportions. Not to be 
Leiv ed in ſuch caſes, we muſt work by a differ- 
; | at rule, which, tho? it may appear leſs candid, 
| ——yet, to make amends, I am perſuaded will 
| bring us in general much nearer to the thing 
ne want, —Which is truth. lhe way to which 
in all judgments of this kind, to diſtinguiſh 
and carry in your eye the principal and ruling 
beſion which leads the character—and ſeparate 
lat from the other parts of it, —and then take 
E nctice, how far his other qualities, good and 
bad, are brought to ſer ve and ſupport that. For 
E wart of this diſtinction, —we often think our- 
Biclves inconſiſtent creatures, when we are the 
ſurtheſt from it, and all the variety of ſhapes 
land contradictory appearances we put on, are, 
in truth, but ſo many different attempts to gra- 


, the lame governing appetite.— 
With this clew, let us endeavour to unravel 
. s character of Herod, as here given. 

The firſt thing which ſtrikes one in it, is am- 
bi. pit'on, an Immoderate thirſt, as well as jealouſy 
the pt power ;—how inconſiſtent ſoever in other 
vr, ens, his character appears invariable in this, 
m- d every action of his life was true to it. 

, az oom hence we may venture to conclude, that 
_ 1s was Fig ruling paſſion, —and that moſt, if 
vo- t ail the other wheels were put in motion by 
be W's fit ſpring. Now let us conſider how far 
vas the caſe in fact. 

the To begin with the worſt part of him, —1 
et Cie was a man of no ſenſe of religion, or 


at 
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at leaſt no other ſenſe of it, but that which 


ed his turn—for he is recorded to have buck * 
temples in Judea, and erected images in then MW he 
for idolatrous worſhip, — not from a perſyyf _ 
of doing right, for he was bred a Jew, and con. Nee 
ſequently taught to abhor all idoltry,—1; þ, T 
was in truth "facrificing all his time to a greater ben, 
idol of his own, his ruling paſſion; for if we racte 
may truſt Joſephus, his ſole view in ſo groß open 
compliance was to inzratiate himſelf with A like 
guſtus and the great men of Rome iron ve ane 
he held his power.—With this he was great Le 
and rapacious —— how could he be aher his vi 
with ſo devouring an appetite. as ambition At 
provide for *—He was jealous in his natur: man, 
ſuſpicious of all the world.—Shew me a;; (-ribe 
bitious man that is not ſo; for as incl: 4 1, E favol 
hand, like Iſhmael's, is againſt every mag, boy 
concludes that every man's hand in cc]. e h 
againſt him. E ww 

Few men were ever guilty of more aſtef Abe 
ing acts of cruelty—and yet the particul:r i : = 
ſtances of them in Herod were ſuch as he teat 
hurried into, by the alarms this waking pte th 
perpetually gave him. He put the whulc Sar thi: 
drim to the ſword—ſparing neither age, ot | bon of 
dom, or merit—one cannot ſupple, - Waviou 
from an inclination to cruelty—no—i1 „ain 
oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of his power a fan Ws cor: 
ſalem. 


Wood it 
— 
is 
And 
that 
W-poſl 
cter- 
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His own ſons, two hopeful youths, he cut 
by a public execution,—The worit men but 
natural affection - and ſuch a ſtroke as this welt 
run ſo contrary to the natural workings 0f | 
that y ou are forced to ſuppoſeahe impule of fo 
more violent inclination to over-rule and core 

it. And ſo ut was; for the Jewiſh hiſtorian 10 
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us, 'twas jealouſy of power, — nis darling object 
f which he feared: they would one day or 
other diſpoſſeſs him —ſufficient inducement to 
| tranſport a man of ſuch a temper into the bloot- 
eſt exceſſes. 

Thus far this one fatal and extravagant paſ- 
| Gon, accounts for the dark fide of Herod's cha- 
ncter. This governing principle being firft laid 

open—all his other bad actions follow in courſe, 
like ſo many ſymptomatic complaints from the 
{me diſtemper, | 
| Let us ſee, if this was not the caſe even of 
lis virtues too. | 
At firſt ſizht it ſeems a myſtery——-how a 
Iman, ſo black as Herod has been thus far de- 
E {-ribe d—ſhould be able to ſupport himſelf in the 
E favour and friendſhip of fo wile and penetrating a 
„eo of men, as the Roman ſenate, of whom 
ee beid bis power. To counter-balance the 
Would think he muſt have been maſter of ſome 
Neat ſecret worth enquiring after—he was fo. 
Hot that ſecret was no other than what appears 
Du this reverſe of his character. He was a per- 
Won of great addreſs—popular in his outward be- 
Waviour—he was generous, prince-like in his en- 
Wrtainments and experices. The world was then 
corrupt, at leaſt, as now—and Herod under- 
Wood it—knew at what price it was to be bought 
e cut and what qualities would bid the higheſt 
nen br its good word and approbation. 
1:15 v0.0 And in truth, he judged this matter ſo well, 
gs bat notwithſtanding the general odium and 
ic b poſſeſſion which aroſe againſt fo hate ful a cha- 
4 coo ter —in ſpight of all the ill impreſſions from ſo 
07120 E repeated complaints of his cruelties and 
14 op preſſions 
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oppreſſions—he yet ſtemmed the torres tar 
by the ſpecious diſplay of theſe popular vin 3 
bore himſelf up againſt it all his lite. dane =P 
at length, when he was ſummoned to Rom. 
anſwer for his crimes— ſoſephus tells us—;., 
by the mere magnificence of his expenc 5 
the apparent generoſity of bis behaviour, ow ens 
tirely confuted the whole charge—and e 
tiated himſelf with the Roman tenatc-—ang u 
the heart of Auguſtus—(as he had that of . 
thony before) that he ever after had his fy; 
and kindneſs; which J cannot mention w: 9 
adding that- it ie an eternal 10 upo 
character and memory of Auguſtus, that ie b 00 
his countenance and protection to {o bad a mus, 
for ſo mean and baſe a conſideration. 
From this point of view, it we look back yay 
Herod— his beſt qualities will ſhrink into lt 
room, and how glittering {oever in ap Pe, nen 
when brought to this balance are foun.; 1 ant e For 
Ard in truth if we would not wi ine ' be ce- Horx re 
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ceived in the value of any virtue, or t: t of on 
tues in ſo complex a character ——wc mt aware 
them to this very account; examine \/ nom , b 
ſerve, what paſſion and what principle t:2 Wd fifty 


have for their maſter. When this is uv: one © 
ſtood the whole clew is unravelled at once, , beſt 
the character of Herod, as complicated 35 ang 
given us in hiſtory when thus analy, Me us 1: 
ſummed up in three words ——T 4a? fe ss, {ir 


man of unbounded ambition, who ftuck of 1 Wo wic 

to pratify it; — ſo that not only his vices ur Pe, an 

5 to his ruling paſſion, but his wg s 1 | 
oo (if they deſerve the name) were draun th 


os liſted into the fame ſervice. _ eye 

Thus much for the character of Heroo-t re ex 

critical review of which has many obvious UF mak 
| 
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which I may truſt you, having time but to 
mention that particular one which, firſt led me 
o this examination, namely, that all objections 
ra the evangeliſt's account of this day's 
| (:nzhter of the Bethlemitiſh infants—from the 
þ-credibility of ſo horrid an account—are ſilenc- 
(bs this account of the man; ſince in this he 
L 2-4 but ike himſelf, and juſt ſo as you would 
ect in the ſame circumſtances, from ever 
zan of ſo ambitious a head—and ſo bad a 
(art. —Conſider, what havock ambition has 
bade —how often the ſame tragedy has been 
ied upon larger theatres—where not only the 
rocence of childhood or the grey hairs of 
he azed, have found no protection—but whole 
-untries without diſtinction have been put to 
1011 Wc (word; or, what is as cruel, have been dri- 
forth to nakedneſs and famine, to make way 
i1ance, de ones, under the guidance of this paſſion, 
For a ſpecimen of this, reflect upon the 
ory related by Plutarch :—when by order of 
je Roman ſerate, ſeventy populous cities were 
awares ſacked and deſtroyed at one prefixed 
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mer, by P. Emilius—by whom one hundred 
e fifty thouſand unhappy people were driven 
cy one day into captivity—to be ſold to the 
cc, „ beſt bidder, to end their days in cruel labour 
as it! anguiſh, As aſtoniſhing as the account be- 
ec eus 15, it vaniſhes into nothing from ſuch 
e ss, ſince it is plain from all hiſtory, that there 
t 1:10 wickedneſs too great for ſo unbounded a 
ces weiße, and that the moſt horrid accounts in hiſtory 
$ 1111188, =5 | ſaid above, but too probable effects of 
lawn By 


Way GoD of his mercy defend mankind from 
re experiments of this kind and grant we 
make a proper ule of them for the ſake 


sus CHRIST, Amen. 
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Jos's Account of the Shortneſs and Troy. Wubi 
bles of Life, conſidered. Is 
| W 
Th 
Jos xix. 1, 2. 5 
| * 

Man that is born of a woman, is of few days, aud . 
full of trouble. He cometh forth like a flouer, "A 
and is cut down; he fleeth alſo as a ſhadow, und 3 
continuet not. vg 
better 
ö ; . 5 : oſſeſſi 
HERE is ſomething in this reflection of io fro 
holy Job's, upon the ſhortneſs of life, and let 
inſtability of human affairs ſo beautiful and truly Ut the 

ſublime ; that one might challenge the writing Hence 
of the moſt celebrated orators of antiquity, to ding 
produce a ſpecimen of eloquence, ſo noble and Wiſ-c..y 
thoroughly affecting. Whether this effect be FY 
owing, in ſome meaſure, to the pathetic nature Mat he 
of the ſubject reflected on ;—or to the eaſtern orks 
manner of expreſſion, in a ſtile more exalted and ery 
ſuitable to ſo great a ſubject, or (which is the Chest. 
more likely account) becauſe they are propeily Wi the 
the words of that Being, who firſt inſpired mu Nove «, 
with language, and taught his mouth to utter, ne mi 
who opened the lips of the dumb, and made the WW:c..1 
tongue of the infant elcquent ;— to which of thel: l loo 
we are to refer the beauty and ſublimity of thi, nary v 
as well as that of numberleſs other paſſages in h- his p 
ly writ, may not ſeem now material; but ſue vain, 
without theſe helps, never man was better qu and |, 


| ified to make juſt and noble refleQions upon the 


ſhortneſs of human life, and inſtability of wy 
| gttairh 
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.7:irs, than Job was, who had himſelf waded 
rough ſuch a ſea of troubles, and in his paſſage 
bad encountered many viciſſitudes of ſtorms and 
ſunſhine, and by turns had felt both the extremes, 
of all the happineſs, and all the wretchedneſs, 
mat mortal man is heir to. = 
The beginning of his days was crowned with 
rery thing that ambition could wiſh for; — he 
as the greateſt of all the men of the Eaſt had 
age and unbounded poſſeſſions, and no doubt 
oy ed all the comforts and advantages of life, 
nich they could adminiſter. —Perhaps you will 
zy, a wiſe man might not be inclined to give a 
ull looſe to this kind of happineſs, without ſome 
etter ſecurity for the ſupport of it, than the mere 
{con of ſuch goods of fortune, which often 
lip from under us, and ſometimes unaccountably 
ake themſelves wings, and fly away.—But he 
ad that ſecurity tooz—for the hand of provi- 
nce, which had thus far protected, was till 
ading him forwards, and ſeemed engaged in the 
reſervation and continuance of theſe bleſſings ;— 
0D had ſet a hedge about him, and about all 
cue at he had on every fide; he had bleſſed all the 
orks of his hands, and his ſubſtance increaſed 
ery day. Indeed, even with this ſecurity, 
hes to him who hath neither child nor brother, 
the wiſe man obſerves, inſtead of a comfort, 
ove ſometimes a ſore travel and vexation. 
ne mind. of man is not always ſatisfied with the 
onable aſſurance of its own enjoyments, but 
il look forwards, and if it diſcovers ſome ima- 
ary void, the want of ſome beloved object to 
bis place after him, will often diſquiet itſelf 
Vain, and fay——= © For whom do I labour, 
nd bereave myſelf of reſt”? 
This 
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This bar to his happineſs Go p had likewiſe 
taken away, in bleſſing him with a numerous off. 
ſpring of ſons and daughters, the apparent inhe. 
ritors of all his preſent happineſs—Pleaſing te- 
flection! to think the bleſſings Gop has indulged 
one's ſelf in, ſhall be handed and continued down 
to a man's own ſeed: how little does this differ 
from a ſecond enjoyment of them, to an affect. 


onate parent? who naturally looks forward with * 


as ſtrong an intereſt upon his children, as if he 
was to live over again in his own poſterity, 
What could be wanting to finiſh ſuch a picture 
of a happy man? —Surely nothing, except a vi- 
tuous diſpoſition to give a relith to theſe bleſſings, 
and direct him to make a proper uſe of them,— 
He had that too, for he was a perfect and uprigbt 
man, one that feared Gob, and eſchewed evil. 
In the midſt of all this proſperity, which wa; 
as great as could well fall to the ſhare of ene 
man ;—whilſt all the world looked gay, and 
ſmiled upon him, and every thing round him 
ſeemed to promiſe, if poſlible, an increaſe of hay- 
pineſs, in one inſtant all is changed into {orrow 
and utter deſpair. 
It pleaſes Go p for wiſe purpoſes, to blaſt the 
fortunes of his houſe, and cut off the hopes of 
his poſterity, and in one mournful day to bring 
this great prince from his palace down to the 
dunghill. His flocks and herds, in which con- 
ſiſted the abundance of his wealth, were part con- 
ſumed by a fire from heaven, the remainder ta- 
ken away by the ſword of the enemy : his ſons 
and daughters, whom tis natural to imagine #0 
good a man had ſo brought up ina ſenſe of thet 
duty, as to give him all reaſonable hopes of much 
joy and pleaſure in their ſuture lives — natural 


' proſpe& for a parent to look forwards at, tort 
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compenſe him for the many cares and anxieties 
which their infancy had coſt him! theſe dear 
pledges of his future happineſs were all, all ſnatch- 
ed from him at one blow, juſt at the time that 
one might imagine they were beginning to be the 
comfort and delight of his old age, which moſt 
wanted ſuch ſtaves to lean on :—and as circum- 
ſtances add to an evil, ſo they did to this ;—for it 
fell out not only by a very calamitous accident, 
which was grievous enough in itſelf, but like- 
wiſe upon the back of his other misfortunes, when 
he was ill prepared to bear ſuch a ſhock; and 
what would ſtill add to it, it happened at an hour 
when he had leaſt reaſon to expect it, when he 
would naturally think his children ſecure and out - 
of the way of danger. For whilſt they were 
« feaſting and making merry in their eldeſt bro- 
© ther's houſe, a great wind out of the wilderneſs 
% ſmote the four corners of the houſe, and it 
« fell upon them.” 

Such a concurrence of misfortunes are not the 
common lot of many : and yet there are inſtan- 
ces of ſome who have undergone as ſevere trials, 
and bravely ſtruggled under them ; perhaps by 
natural force of ſpirits, the advantages of health, 
and the cordial aſſiſtance of a friend. And with 
theſe helps, what may not a man ſuſtain ?—But 
this was not Job's caſe; for ſcarce had theſe evils 
fallen upon him, when he was not only borne 
down with a grievous diſtemper, which afflicted 
him from the crown of his head to the ſole of his 
foot, but likewiſe his three friends, in whoſe kind 
conſolations he might have found a medicine. 
even the wife of his boſom, whoſe duty it was, 
with a gentle hand, to have ſoftened all his ſor- 
tous, inſtead of doing this, they cruelly inſulted 
and became the reproachers of his integrity. O 
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Go DD! what is man, when thou thus bruiſeſt him 
and makeſt his burden heavier as his ſtrength 
grows leſs? Who, that had found himſelf thus an 
example of the many chances and changes of thi 
mortal life; —when he conſidered himſelf now 
ſtripped and left deſtitute of ſo many valuable 
bleſſings which the moment before thy providence 
had poured upon his head ;—when he reflected 
upon this gay delightſome ſtructure, in appear. 
ance ſo ſtrongly built, ſo pleaſingly ſurrounded 
with every thing that could flatter his hopes and 
wiſhes, arid beheld it all levelled with the ground 
in one moment, and the whole proſpect vaniſh 
with it like the deſcription of an enchantment ;= 
who, I ſay, that had ſeen and felt the ſhock of 
ſo ſudden a revolution, would not have been fur- 
niſhed with juſt and beautiful reflections upon the 
occaſion ? and faid with Job in the words of the 
text, That man that is born of a woman, 1 
ce of few days, and full of miſery; — that he com- 
&« eth forth like a flower, and is cut down; he 
cc fleeth alſo as a ſhadow, and continueth not.” 

The words of the text are an epitome of the 
natural and moral vanity of man, and contain 
two diſtin& declarations concerning his ſtate and 
condition in each reſpect. 

Firſt, that he is a creature of few days ; and, 
ſecondly, that thoſe days are full of trouble. 

I ſhall make ſome reflections upon each of 
theſe in their order, and conclude with a practi 
cal leſſon from the Whole. 

And, firſt, that he is of few days. The com- 
pariſon which Job makes uſe of, That man com- 
eth forth like a flower, is extremely beautiful, 
and more to the purpoſe than the moſt elaborate 

roof, which, in truth, the ſubje& will not cali 


admit of ;—the ſhortneſs of life being a point i 
general 
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generally complained of in all ages ſince the flood, 
and ſo univerſally felt and acknowledged by the 
whole ſpecies, as to require no evidence beyond 
a ſimilitude; the intent of which is not ſo much 
to prove the fact, as to illuſtrate and place it in 


| ſuch a light as to ſtrike us, and bring the impreſ- 
ſion home to ourſelves in a more affecting manner, 
Man comes forth, ſays Job, like a flower, 


and is cut down ;—he is ſent into the world the 


0 faireſt and nobleſt part of Go D's works, —faſn- 
1 joned after the image of his Creator, with re- 
0 ſpect to reaſon and the great faculties of the 
h mind; he cometh forth glorious as the flower of 
5 the field; as it ſurpaſſes the vegetable world in 
of beauty, ſo does he the animal world in the glo- 
by ry and excellency of his nature. 
bo The one—if no untimely accident oppreſs it, 
bs ſoon arrives at the full period of its perfection, 
K —is ſuffered to triumph for a few moments, 
m. andis plucked up by the roots in the very pride 
ne and gayeſt ſtage of its being; —or if it happens 
" to eſcape the hands of violence, in a few days 
the ti neceſſarily ſickens of itſelf, and dies away. 
an Man likewiſe, though his progreſs is ſlower, 
ang and his duration ſomething longer, yet the peri- 
| 0ds of his growth and declenſion are nearly the 
and, ſame, both in the nature and manner of them. 

If he eſcapes the dangers which threaten his 
hof tenderer years, he is ſoon got into the full maturity 
40. and ſtrength of life; and if he is ſo fortunate as 

not to be hurried out of it then by accidents, by 
.on- lis own folly and intemperance—if he eſcapes 
com- bheſe, he naturally decays ef himſelf;—a period 
tiful, comes faſt upon him, beyond which he was not 
orate made to laſt.—Like a flower or fruit which may 
call Ne plucked up by force before the time of their ma- 


turity, yet cannot be made to outgrow the period 
| F 2 when 
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when they are to fade and drop of themſelves; 


when that comes, the hand of nature then pluck; . 4 
them both off, and no art of the botaniſt can up- by 
hold the one, orſkill of the phyſician preferye the ba 


other, beyond the periods to which their original 
frames and conſtitutions were made to extend, 
As Gop has appointed and determined the ſeve- 
ral growths and decays of the vegetable race, ſo 
he ſeems as evidently to have preſcribed the ſame 


Jaws to man, as well as all living creatures, in the or 
farſt rudiments of which, there are contained the ny 
ſpecific powers of theirgrowth, duration, andex- you 
tinction; and when the evolutions of thoſe ani— ſo e 
mal powers are exhauſted and run down, the tim 
creature expires and dies of itſelf, as ripe fruit 
falls from the tree, or a flower preſerved beyond we 
its bloom, drops and periſhes upon the ſtalk, men 
Thus much for this compariſon of - Job's, perp 
which, though it is very poetical, yet conveys a plot: 
zuſt idea of the thing referred to. ——* That he it, d 
« fleeth alſo as a ſhadow, and continueth not,“ — to m 
is no leſs a faithful and fine repreſentation of the As 
ſhortneſs and vanity of human lite, of which one WW {c&i; 
cannot give a better explanation than by refer- and t. 
ring to the original, from whence the picture was —— 
taken, With how quick a ſucceſſion do days, and p 
months and years paſs over our heads?—how tru- taken 
ly like a ſhadow that departeth do they flee away WW found 
inſenſibly, and ſcarce leave an impreſſion with us! what 
when we endeavour to call them back by Gop 
reflection, and conſider in what manner they hav be ſaid 
gone, how unable are the beſt of us to give a to- to thi, 
ſerable account?—and were it not for ſome af ties h 
the more remarkable ſtages which have diſtin lixewj 
guiſhed a few periods of this rapid progreſs not, v 
we ſhould look back upon it all as Nebuchadnet- parts o 
Zar did upon his dream when he awoke in the own h. 


morning; —he was ſenſible many things hat 
| palles, 
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paſſed, and troubled him too ; but had paſſed on 
4 {o quickly, they had left no footſteps behind, 
by which he could be enabled to trace them 
| back. Melancholy account of the life of 


| man! which generally runs on in ſuch a manner, 

| as ſcarce to allow time to make reflections which 
— way it has gone. 

0 How many of our firſt years ſlide by in the in- 
e nocent ſports of childhood, in which we are not 
je able to make reflections upon them ?—how ma- 
Ie ny more thoughtleſs years eſcape us in our 
* youth, when we are unwilling to do it, and are 
U. ſo eager in the purſuit of pleaſure as to have no 
he time to ſpare, to ſtop and conſider them ? 

uit When graver and riper years come on, and 
nd we begin to think it time to reform and ſet up for 

men of ſenſe and conduct, then the buſineſs and 

v's, WE perplexing intereſts of this world, and the endleſs 
ys 4 plotting and contriving how to make the moſt of 
the tt, do fo wholly employ us, that we are too buſy 
do make reflections upon ſo unprofitable a ſubje&t, 
the As families and children increaſe, ſo do our af- 

one WW fections, and with them are multiplied our cares 
ofer- and tolls for their preſervation and eſtabliſnment; 
Was all which take up our thoughts fo cloſely, 
days, and poſſeſs them fo long, that we are often over- 
' (rus taken by grey hairs before we ſee them, or have 


away found leiſure to conſider how far we were got.— 
h us! what we have been doing, and for what purpoſe 


ck by Gop ſent us into the world, As man may juſtly 
have be ſaid to be of few days, conſidered with reſpect. 
2 to- to this haſty ſucceſſion of things, which ſoon car- 
me 0 dies him into the decline of his life, ſo may he 
diſtine lixewiſe be ſaid to flee like a ſhadow and continue 


s— not, when his duration is compared with other 

adnet- parts of Go D's works, and even the works of his 

in the on hands, which outlaſt him many generations; 

5 had F 3 —hilſt, 
A 
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—— whilſt, as Homer obſerves, like leaves, one 
generation drops, and another ſprings up to fall 
again and be forgotten. 

But when we further conſider his days in the 
light in which we ouzht chiefly to view them, x; 
they appear in thy iight, O Gov | with whom 
a thouſand years are but as yeſterday; when 
we refleQ that this hand-breadth of life is 3 
that is meaſured out to us from that eternity 
for which he is created, how does his ſhort ſpan 
variſh to nothing in the compariſon | ' Tis true, 
the greateſt portion of time will do the {ame 
when compared with what is to ccme z and there. 
fore ſo ſhort and tranſitory a one, as threeſcore 
years and ten, beyond which all is declared to be 
labour and ſorrow, may the eaſter be allowed: 
and yet how uncertain are we of that portion, 
ſhort as it is? Do not ten thouſand accidents 
break off the ſlender thread of human life, long 
before it can be drawn out to that extent !-—"The 
new-born babe falls down an eaſy prey, and mou 
ders back again into duſt, like a tender bloſſom 
put forth in an untimely hour, T he hopeful 
youth in the very pride and beauty of lite 1s cut 
off, ſome cruel diſtemper or unthought ot acci- 
dent lays him proſtrate upon the earth, to purſue 
Job's compariſon, like a blooming flower {mit and 
ſhrivelled up with a malignant blaſt.— In this ſtage 
of life chances multiply upon us,—the ſeeds of 
diſorders are ſown by intemperance or neglect, 
infectious diſtempers are more eaſily contracted, 
when contraQted they rage with greater violence, 
aud the ſucceſs in many caſes is more doubtful, 
inſomuch that they who have exerciſed them- 
ſelves in computations of this kind tell us,“ That 
„ one half of the whole ſpecies which are born 


4 into the world, go out of it again, and 4 a 
Wo | | [4 ea 


4K 
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« dead in fo ſhort a ſpace as the firſt ſeventeen 


% years.” 
l Theſe reflections may be ſufficient to illuſtrate 
the firſt part of Job's declaration, ** T hat man is 
N « of few days.” Let us examine the truth of 
n he other, and ſee, whether he is not likewiſe 
5 full of trouble. 
n And here we muſt not take our account from 
l the flattering outſide of things, which are gene- 
) rally ſet off with a gilttering appearance enough, 
0 eſpecially in what eis called ger life. — Nor can 
0 we ſafely truſt the evidence of tume of the more 
0 merry and thoughtlels amongſt us, who are ſo ſet 
* ppon the enjoyment of life, as ſeidom to reflect 
bs upon the troubles of it; -r who, perhaps, be- 
1 cauſe they are not yet come to this portion of 
n, their inheritance, imagine it 1s not their common 
* lot. — Nor laſtly, are we to form an idea of it, 
ne from the deluſive ſtories of a few of the moſt 
Wo proſperous paſſengers, who have fortunatcl; Fat 
5 ed througs nd eſcaped the rougher torls and dif- 
bh treſſes, But we are to tare $47 accourt from a 
ful cloſe ſurvey of human lite, and the real face of 
ol things, ſtript of every thing that can palliate or 
0 gild it over. We mult hear the general complaint 
ſue of all ages, and read the hiſtories of mankind, It 
and we look into them, and examine them to the 
mw bottom, what do they contain but the hiſtory of 
\ of lad and uncomfortable paſſages, which a goud- 
* natured man cannot read but with opprefſion of 
tcd, ſpirits. Conſider the dreadiul jucceſſion of 
nce, Wars in one part or other of the earth perpetu- 
ful, ated from one century to another with fo little in- 
em- termiſſion, that mankind ha ve ſcarce had time to 
| hat breathe from them, ſince ambition firſt came in- 
Dorn to the world; conſider the horrid effects of them 
e al in all thoſe barbarous devaſtations we read of, 


here Whole nations have been put to the ſword, 
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or have been driven out to nakedneſs and famine 
to make room for new-comers.—Conſider hoy 
great a part of our ſpecies in all ages down to thi; 

have been trod under the feet of cruel and capri. 
dious tyrants, who would neither hear their cries, 
nor pity their diſtreſſes.— Conſider ſlavery, — 
what it is, — ho bitter a draught, and how man 

millions have been made to drink of it ;—Which, 
if it can poiſon all earthly happineſs when exe. 
ciſed barely upon our bodies, what muſt it be, 
when 1t comprehends both the ſlavery of bod 

and mind: To conceive this, look into the hiſto. 
ry of the Romiſh church and her tyrants, (or ia. 
ther executioners), who ſeem to have taken ple. 
ſure in the pangs and convulſions of their fellow. 
creatures, — Examine the inquiſition, hear the 
melancholy notes ſounded in every cell.— Con. 
ſider the anguiſh of mock trials, and tae exqui- 
ſite tortures conſequent thereupon, mercilcis]y 
inflited upon the unfortunate, where the racked 
and weary ſoul has fo often wiſhed to take its leave, 
— but cruclly not ſuffered to depart, — Cort: 
der how many of theſe helpleſs wretches have 
been haled from thence in all periods of this ty: 
rannic uſurpation, to undergo the maſlacres and 
flames to which a falſe and a bloody religion has 
condemned them. 

If this ſad hiſtory and detail of the more pub- 
lic cauſes of the miſeries of man are not ſuffici- 
ent, let us behold him in another light, with fe. 
ſpect to the more private cauſes of them, and ke 
whether he is not full of trouble likewiſe there, 
and almoſt born to it as naturally as the ſparksfij 
upwards. If we conſider man as a creature ful 
of wants and neceſſities (whether real or imag! 
nary) which he is not able to ſupply of him, 
what a train of diſappointments, vexations and 

| dependencies 
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dependencies are to be ſeen, iſſuing from thence 
to perplex and make his being uneaſy ?---How 
many juſtlings and hard ſtruggles do we under- 

o in making our way in the world Hou 
barbarouſly held back? — How often and baſely 
overthrown, in aiming only at getting bread? 
—How many of us never attain it, at leaſt 
not comfortably, ——but from various and un- 
known cauſes—eat it all their lives long in bit- 
terneſs ? 

If we ſhift the ſcene, and look upwards, to- 
wards thoſe. whoſe ſituation in life ſeems to place 
them above the ſorrows of this kind, yet where 
are they exempt from others ? Do not all ranks 
and conditions of men meet with ſad accidents, 
and numberleſs calamities in other reſpects, 
which often make them go heavily all their lives 
long ? : 
| How many. fall into chronical infirmities, 
which render both their days and nights reſt- 
leſs and infupportable ? — How many of the 
higheſt rank are tore up with ambition, or 
| ſoured with diſappointments; and how many 
| more, from a thoutand ſecret cauſes of diſquiet, 
pine away in ſilence, and owe their deaths to 
ſorrow and dejeCtion of heart ?—If we caſt our 
| eyes upon the loweſt claſs and condition of life, 

—the ſcene is more melancholy ſtill.— Milli- 
ons of our fellow creatures born to no inheri- 
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ith te. tance but poverty and trouble, forced by the 
and {ee neceſſity of their lots to drudgery and painful 
there, employments, and hard ſet with that too, to 
. | get enough to keep themſelves and families 
Ire IV 


aliye.—80 that upon the whole, when we have 
examined the true ſtate and condition of human 
lite, and have made ſome allowances for a few 


F 5 fugacious, 


1mag! 
1mlell, 
ns and 
dencies 
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fugacious, deceitful pleaſures, there is ſcarce an 
thing to be found which contradiéts Job's de- 
' ſcription of it, —— Which ever way we look 
abroad, we ſee ſome legible characters of what 
Gop fiſt dencunced againſt us, © That in 
& ſorrow we ſhould eat our bread, till we 
& return to the ground, from whence we were 
„ taken,” * 

But ſome one will ſay, Why are we thus to 


be put out of love with human life? To what 


purpoſe is it to expole the, dark ſides of it to 
us, or enlarge upon the infirmities which are 
natural, and conſequently out of our power to 


redreſs? 
I anſwer, that the ſubject is nevertheleſs of 


great importance, ſince it is neceflary every 


creature ſhould underſtand his preſent ſtate and 
condition, to put him in mind of behaving ſuit- 
ably to it.— Does not an impartial ſurvey of 
man—the holding up this glaſs to ſhew him 


his defects and natural infirmities, naturally tend 


to cure his pride, and cloath him with humility, 
which 3s a dreſs that beſt becomes a ſhort-lived 
and a wretched creature? Does not the 
conſideration ct the ſhortneſs of our life, con- 
vince us of the wiſdom of dedicating fo ſmall a 
portion to the great purpoſes of eternity ? 

L aſtly, When we refle& that this ſpan of life, 
ſhort as it is, is chequered with ſo many trou- 
bles, that there is nothing in this world ſprings 
up, or can be enjoyed without a mixture of ſor- 
row, how inſenſibly does it incline us to turn 
our eyes and affections from ſo gloomy a prol- 


p<, and fix them upon that happier country, 
75 where 


V. B. oft of theſe reflections upon the miſeries 
of life are taken from Moolaſton. 


© < 
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where afflictions cannct follow us, and where 


Go p*%will wipe away all tears from eff our fa- 
ces, for ever and ever? Amen, 
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EVIL-SPEAKING. 


JAMES 1. 26, 


If any man among you ſeem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart, that man's religion is vain, 


F the many duties owing both to Go b and 
our neighbour, there are ſcarce any men 


ſo bad, as not to acquit themſelves of ſome, and | 


few ſo good, I fear, as to practiſe all. 

Every man ſeems willing enough to compound 
the matter, and adopt fo much of the i{yſtem, as 
will leaſt interfere with his principal and ruling 
paſſion; and for thoſe parts, which would occati- 
on a more troubleſome oppoſition, to conſider 
them as hard ſayings, and lo leave them for thoſe 
to practiſe whoſe natural tempers are better ſuit- 
ed for the ſtruggle. So that a man ſhall be co- 
vetous, oppreſhve, revengeful, neither a lover of 
truth, or common honeſty, and yet, at the ſame 
time, ſhall be very religious, and fo ſanctified, as 
not once to fail of paying his morning and even- 
ing ſacrifice to Go p. So, on the other hand, a 
man ſhall live without Go p in the world, have 
neither any great ſenſe of religion, or indeed pre- 
tend to have any, and yet be of niceſt honour, 
conſcientiouſly juſt and fair in all his dealings. 


And here it 1s that men generally betray them-, 


ſelves, deceiving, as the apoſtle ſays, their own 


hearts; of which the inſtances are ſo various, in 
one 


nd 
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ene degree or other throughout human life, that 
one might ſafely ſay, the bulk of mankind live 
in ſuch a contradiction to themſelves, that there 
is no character ſo hard to be met with as one 
which, upon a critical examination, will appear 
altogether uniform, and in every point conliſtent 
with itſelf. 

If ſuch a contraſt was only obſervable in the 
different ſtages of a man's lite, it would ceaſe to 
be either a matter of wonder, or a juſt reproach, 
Age, experience, and much reflection, may na- 
turally enough be ſuppoſed to alter a man's ſenſe 
of things, and ſo entirely to transform him, that 
not only in outward appearances, but in the ver 
caſt and turn of his mind, he may be as unlike and 


different from the man he was twenty or thirty 
years ago, as he ever was from. any thing of his 


own ſpecies. This, I ſay, is naturally to be ac- 
counted for, and in ſome caſes might be praiſe- 
worthy too: but the obſervation is to be made of 
men in the ſame period of their lives, that in the 
ſame day, ſometimes in the very ſame action, 
they are utterly inconſiſtent and irreconcileable 
with themſelves, —Look at a man in one light, 


and he ſhall ſeem wiſe, penetrating, diſcreet, 


and brave: behold him in another point of view, 
and you ſce a creature all over folly and indiſcre- 
tion, weak and timorous, as cowardice and indiſ- 


cretion can make him. A man ſhall appear gen- 


tle, courteous, and benevolent. to all mankind ; 
follow him into his own houſe, may be you ſee 
a tyrant, moroſe and ſavage to all. whoſe happi- 
nels depends upon his kindneſs. A third, in his 
general behaviour, is found to be generous, diſ- 
Intereſted, humane and friendly ;—hear but the 
lad {tory of the friendleſs orphans, too credulouſ- 


and 


ly truſting all their little ſubſtance into his hands, 
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and he ſhall appear more ſordid, more pitileßs 
and unjuſt, than the injured themſelves have 
bitterneſs to paint him. Another ſhall be chari;a. 


unru 
what 


ble to the poor, uncharitable in his cenſures and "th 
opinions of all the reſt of the world beſides ; — wp 
temperate in his appetites, intemperate in his 55 
tongue; ſhall have too much conſcience and re. Ten 
ligion to cheat the man who truſts him, and per. 177 
haps, as far as the buſineſs of debtor and credi. PB 
tor extends,. ſhall be juſt and ſcrupulous to the "9 
uttermoſt mite; yet in matters of full as great \f.Q 
concern, where he 1s to have the handling of the her 
parties reputation and good name, —the deareſt, the ar 
the tendereſt property the man has, he will do 7 
him irreparable damage, and rob him there gentle 
without meaſure or pity. N i y poc 
And this ſeems to be that particular piece of renly 
inconſiſtency and contradiction which the text pure, 2 
is levelled at; in which the words ſeem ſo point- Wi. _ 
ed, as if St. James had known more flagrant in- EW 
ſtances of this kind of deluſion than what had dad ti 
fallen under the obſervation of any of the reſt of WW” . 
the apoſtles; he being more remarkably vehe- inguif 
ment and copious upon that ſubject than any other, wich 
Doubtleſs ſome of his converts had been no- eich 
toriouſly wicked and licentious, in this remorle- "yi 
leſs practice of defamation and evil-ſpeaking. ue 
Perhaps the holy man, tho? ſpotleſs as an angel, fenſual, 
(for no character is too ſacred for calumny to . 
blacken) had grievouſly ſuffered himſelf, and, end fe 
as his bleſſed Maſter foretold him, had been cru- itter ? 
elly reviled, and evil /poken of. erries, 
All his labours in the goſpel, his unaffeQed and Four he 
perpetual ſolicitude for the preſervation of his Ougt 
flock, his watchings, his faſtings, his poverty, rains | 
his natural ſimplicity and innocence of life, al qually 
perhaps were not enough to defend him from this ud 


unruly 
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Wl unculy weapon, ſo full of deadly poiſon, And 
ve what in all likelihood might move his ſorrow and 
a- indignation more, ſome who ſeemed the moſt 
nd devout and Zealous of all his converts, were the 
885 moſt mercileſs and uncharitable in that reſpe&; 
bis having a form of godlineſs, full of bitter envy- 
52 ings and ſtrife. 
wy With ſuch it is that he expoſtulates ſo largely 
we in the third chapter of his epiſtle; and there 1s 
the ſomething in his vivacity, tempered with ſuch 
cat WF :fcion and concern, as well ſuited the cha- 
the racter of an inſpired man. My brethren, ſays 
elt, the apoſtle, theſe things ought not to be.—The 
00 wiſdom that is from above is pure, peaceable, 
* gentle, full of mercy, without partiality, without 
hypocriſy. The wiſdom from above that hea- 
of renly religion which J have preached to you, is 
ext Bi pure, alike and conſiſtent with itſelf in all its parts; 
int- lke its great Author, *tis univerſally kind and be- 
m. vevolent in all caſes and circumſtances. Its firſt 
had glad tidings were peace upon earth, good will 
t of os ards men - its chief corner ſtone, its moſt diſ- 
be. Wiogvithing character is love, that kind principle 
her, which brought it down, 1n the pure exerciſe of 
2 which conſiſts the chief employment of heaven 
ue. om whence it came. But this pactice, my 
u. brethren, cometh not from above, but is earthly, 
gel, ſenſual, deviliſh, full of confuſion and every evil 
1 10 rock. Reflect then a moment; can a fountain 
and, Nene forth, at the ſame place, ſweet water and 
cru. ier? can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olive 
a erries, either a vine, figs? Lay your hands upon 
an four hearts, and let your conſciences ſpeak. 
| m Ought not the ſame juſt principle which re- 
we ans you from cruelty and wrong in one caſe, 
3 


qually to with-hold you from it in another ?— 
Dmould not charity and good will, like the prin- 
| Ciple 
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ciple of life, circulating through the ſmaller vel. 
ſels in every member, ought it not to Operate az 
regularly upon you, throughout, as well upon 
your words, as upon your actions? 

It man 1s wiſe and endued with knowledge 
let him ſhew it, out of a good converſation, wah 
meekneſs of wiſdom. But—if any man amonsft 
you ſeemeth to be rcligiuus—ſcemeth to be,— 
for truly religious he cannot be,—and bridleth 
not his tongue but deceiveth his own heart, this 


man's religion is vain.— This is the full force of | 


St. James's reaſoning; upon which J have dwelt 
the more, it being the foundation upon which i; 
grounded this clear deciſion of the matter left us 
in the text. In which the apoſtle ſeems to have 


ſet the two characters of a faint and a flanderer at | 


ſuch variance, that one would have thought they 
could never have had a heart to have met toge- 


ther again. But there are no alliances too ſtrange | 


for this world, How many may we obſerve every 
day, even of the gentler ſex as well as our 
own, who, without conviction of doing much 
wrong, in the midſt of a full career of caiumny 
and defamation,. riſe up punctual at the flated 
hour of prayer, leave the cruel ſtory half uitold 
till they return, —go, —and kneel down betore 
the throne of heaven, thank Go Dp. that he had 


not made them like others, and that his Holy 


Spirit had enabled them to perform the duties 
of the day, in fo Chriſtian and conſcientious a 
manner! 

This deluſive itch for ſlander, too common in 
all ranks of people, whether to gratify a little un- 


generous reſentment ;—whether oftner out of 


a principle of levelling, from a narrownels and 
poverty of ſoul, ever impatient of merit and iu- 


periority in others; whether a mean ambition, 
or 
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cr the inſatiate luſt of being witty, (a talent in 
which ill-nature and malice are no ingredients) ; 
or, laſtly, whether from a natural cruelty of 
diſpoſition, abſtracted from all views, and conſi- 
lerations of ſelf: to which one, or whether to 
all jointly, we are indebted for this contagious 
malady; thus much is certain, from whatever 
ſeeds it ſprings, the growth and progreſs of it are 
zs deſtructive to, as they are unbecoming, a civi- 
lzed people, Lo paſs a hard and 1ill-natured re- 
fection, upon an undeſigning action; to invent, 
or, which is equally bad, to propayate a vexa- 
tious report without colour and grounds; to plun- 
der an innocent man of his character and good 
name, a jewel which perhaps he has ſtarved 
himſelf to purchaſe, and probably would hazard 
his life to ſecure; to rob him at the lame time 
of his happineſs and peace of mind; perhaps his 
bread, — the bread, may be, of a virtuous fami- 
ly; and all this as Solomon ſays of the madman, 
who caſteth fire-brands, arrows, and death, and 
ſaith, Am I not in ſport? all this, out of 
wantonneſs, and oftner from worſe motives; the 
| whole appears ſuch a complication of badneſs, as 
requires no words or warmth of tancy to aggra- 
vate. Pride, treachery, envy, hypocriſy, ma- 
ce, cruelty and ſelf-love, may have been ſaid, 
in one ſhape or other, to have occaſioned all the 
aut frauds and miſchiefs that ever happened in the 
ous a N vorld: but the chances againſt a coincidence of 
them all in one perſon are ſo many, that one 
on in would bave ſuppoſed the character of a com- 
le un- non ſlanderer as rare and difficult a production 
ut n nature, as that of a great genius, which ſel- 
{ and WY 072 happens above once in an age. 
nd ſu- Dut whatever was the caſe, when St. James 
vition, rote his epiſtle, we have been very ſucceſsful in 
or later 
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later days, and have found out the art, by a pro- 
per management of light and ſhade, to compourg 
all theſe vices together, ſo as to give body ang 
ſtrength to the whole, whilſt no one but à Cl. 
cerning artiſt is able to diſcover the labours tha 
join in finiſhing the picture. — And indeed, lie 
many other bad originals in the world, —it fan, 
in need of all the diſguiſe it has. — For who cod 
be enamoured of a character, made up of { 
loathſome a compound, —could they behold j 


naked, — in its creoked and detormed ſhape,— 


with all its natural and deteſted infirmitics lay 
open to public view ? 


And therefore, it were to be wiſhed, that cre 


could do in this malignant caſe of the mind, — 


what is generally done for the public goud, in 


the more malignant and epidemical cates of ihe 
body, —that is,—when they ate found intedi. 
ous, —to write a hiſtory of the diſtemper, — u 
aſcertain all the ſymptoms of the malady, ſo that 
every one might know, whom he might veniur 
to go near, with toleravle ſafety to himſclf— 
But, alas! the ſymptoms of this appear in ſo ma- 
ny ſtrange and contradictory ſhapes, and vary 0 
wonderfully with the temper and habit oi the 
patient, that they are not to be claſled,—or 
reduced to any one regular ſyſtem. 

Ten thouſand are the vehicles in which thi 
deadly poiſon is prepared and communicated 19 
the world ;—and by ſome artful hands, 'tis cone 
by ſo ſubtile and nice an infuſion, that it is nut 
to be taſted or diſcovered, but by its effects. 

How frequently is the honeſty and integrity 
of a man diſpoſed of, by a ſmile or a ſhrug — 
How many good and generous actions have beet 
ſunk into oblivion, by a diſtruſtful look, uf 
mp ed with the imputation of proceeding * 
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bad motives, by a myſterious and ſeaſonable 
whiſper ? : 

Look into companies of thoſe whoſe gentle 
»ztures ſhould ditarm them, — we ſhall find no 
better account. How large a portion of chaſ- 
ity is ſent out of the world by diſtant hints. 
nodded away and cruelly winked into ſuſpicion, 
by the envy of thoſe, who are palled all tempta- 
ton of it themſelves Plow often does the re— 
rutation of a helpleſs creature bleed by a report 
which the party, Who 1s at the pains to pro— 
pagate it, beholds with much pity and fellow- 


feeling, — that ſhe is heartily ſorry for it 


hopes in Go p it is not true? — however, as 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon wittily obſerves uponät, is 
refolved, in the mean time, to give the report 
her paſs, that at leaſt it may have fair play to 
uke its fortune in the world,—to be believed 
or not, according to, the charity of thoſe, into 
whoſe hands it thall happen to fall? 


So fruitful is this vice in variety of expedients, 
| to fatiate as well as to diſguiſe itſelf, But if theſe 


ſmoother weapons cut ſo ſore, — what ſhall we ſa 


of open and unbluſhing ſcandal - ſubjected to no 


caution==tied down to no reſtraints ?—lIt the 
one, like an arrow ſhot in the dark, does never- 
theleſs ſo much ſecret miſchief, this, like 
the peſtilence, which rageth at'noon day, ſweeps 
all before it, levelling without diſtinction the 
good and the bad; a thouſand fall beſide it, and 
ten thouſand on its right hand, —they fall, —ſo 
rent and torn in this tender part of them, ſo un- 
mercitully butchered, as ſometimes never to reco- 
ver either the wounds, —or the anguiſh of heart, 
—which they have occaſioned.— 

But there 1s nothing ſo bad which will not ad- 
mit of ſomething to be ſaid in its defence. 3 
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 $ERMON x 
And here it may be aſked, —— Whether th, 


inconveniences and ill effects which the world 15 
feels, from the licentiouſneſs of this practice 45 


—are not ſufficiently counterbalanced by the 
real influence it has upon men's lives and con. 
duct !—That if there was no evil-ſpeakins in 
the world, thouſands would be Encouraged to 
do ill, —and would ruſh into many indecorums, 


like a horſe into the battle, —were they {ure tg Kin 
eſcape the tongues of men, tel : 
That if we take a general view of the werk tus 

— we ſhall find, that a great deal of virtue, of thei 
at leaſt of the outward appearance of it,=is nc in all 
ſo much from any fixed principle, as the terrer duty t. 
of what the world will ſay, — ind the liberty n he'd. 
will take upon the occaſions we thall give. of the 
That if we deſcend to particulars, numbers are one la 
every day taking more pains to be well ſpoken of, Noon 
—than what would actually enable them to live ery ag 
ſo as to deſerve it. who « 
That there are many of bath ſexes who can hole 
ſupport life well enough without honour or cha- banki 
tity, who, without reputation, (which is but WM;;c« u 
the opinion which the world has of the maiter,) ind le 
would hide their heads in ſhame, and ſink down WW ects 
in utter deſpair of happineſs. No doubt the WW 1;cur 
tongue is a weapon which does chaſtiſe many in- WW icclar 
decorums which the laws of men will not reach, Wir:dic 
and keeps many in awe, —whom conictence Wi doubt 
will not, —and where the cale is indiſputabiy fu- ich 
grant, —the ſpeaking of it in ſuch words as it de-: Neamneſ 
ſerves, —ſcarce comes within the prohibition. Ji ma 
In many caſes tis hard to expreſs ourſelves io en, — 
to fix a diſtinction betwixt oppoſite characters, -e in 
and ſometimes it may be as much a debt we sas it 
to virtue, and as great a piece of juſtice to expo clara 


a vicious character, and paint it in its proper co- 
| louts, 
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the BM bours, —as it is to ſpeak well of the deſerving, 
14 ind deſcribe his particular virtues.—And indeed, 
tice ben we inflict this puniſhment upon the bad, 


the nerdly out of principle, and without indulgences 


on. o any private paſſion of our own, —*tis a caſe 
7 in which happens ſo ſeldom, that one might ven- 
to tire to except it. 1 

1ms, However, to thoſe, who in this objection are 
e to really concerned for the cauſe of virtue, I cannot 


kelp recommending what would much more ef- 
ſedtually ſerve her intereſt, and be a ſurer token 
of their Zeal and attachment to her. And that is.— 
in all ſuch plain inſtances, where it ſeems to be 
duty to fix a diſtinction between the good and 
the bad, —to let their actions ſpeak it inſtead 
of their werds, or at leaſt to let them both ſpeak 
one language, We all of us talk ſo loud againſt 
vicious characters, and are ſo unanimous in our 
cry againſt them,——that an unexperienced man, 
who only truſted his ears, would imagine the 
whole world was in an uproar about it, and that 
mankind were all aſſociating together, to hunt 
s but ue utterly out of the world. — Shift the ſcene, 
itte, and let him behold the reception which vice 
dona Wh meets with, —he will ſee the conduct and beha- 
t he WW ricur of the world towards it ſo oppoſite to their 
ny n- Leclarations, —he will find all he heard ſo con- 
reach, Will iradited by what he ſaw,—as to leave him in 
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dence i doubt which of his ſenſes he is to truſt, —or in 
59 i11- ich of the two caſes mankind were really in 
in ce. Nearneſt. Was there virtue enough in the world 
100 Jo make a general ſtand againſt this contradicti- 
s 10 4 Hon, that is—was every one who deſerved to 
ters, ihe il! ſpoken of—ſure to be ill looked on— too; 
We on vas it a Certain conſequence of the loſs of a man's 
1 baradter,— to loſe his friends, —to loſe the ad- 
der co a 
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vantages of his birth and fortune, —and thence. 
forth be univerſally ſhunned, univerſally flighteg 

Was no quality a ſhelter againſt the indecg. 
rums of the other ſex, but was every woman 
without diſtinction, Who had juſtly forfeited her 
reputation, from that moment was ſhe ſure to 
forfeit likewiſe all claim to civility and reſped.— 

Or, in a word, — could it be eſtabliſhed a; 3 
law in our ceremonial, —that wherever charzc. 
ters in either ſex were become notorious, —it 
ſhould be deemed infamous, either to pay or re. 
ceive a viſit from them, and that the door ſhould 
be ſhut againſt them in all public places, till they 
had ſatisfied the world, by giving teſtimony of! 
better life.—A few fuch plain and honeſt max. 
ims, faithfully put in practice, would force y; 
upon ſome degree of reformation. Till this i; 
done,—it avails little that we have no mercy uy- 
on them with our tongues, ſince they eſcape 
without feeling any other inconvenience. 

We all cry out that the world is corrupt, — 
and I fear too juſtly ;—but we never reflect, what 
we have to thank for it, and that it 1s our open 
countenance of vice, which gives the lye to our 
private cenſures of it, which is its chief protec- 
tion and encouragement. —'T'o thoſe, however, 
who ſtill believe, that evil-ſpeaking is ſome ter- 
ror to evil-doers, one may anſwer, as a great 
man has done upon the occaſion,—that after al 
our exhortations againſt it—tis not to be feared, 
but that there will be evil-ſpeaking enough leſt il 
the world to chaſtiſe the guilty, —and we may 
ſafely truſt them to an ill-natured world, that 
there will be no failure of juſtice upon this ſcore, 
— The paſſions of men are pretty ievere execu- 
tioners, and to them let us leave this ungrateful 


taſk, and rather ourſelves endeavour to colin 
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that more friendly one, recommended by the 
apoſtle, of letting all bitterneſs and Wrath, and 
amour, and evil-ſpeaking, be put away from 


Oman us, ——of being kind to one another, ——tender 
d her hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
dae to canis r's fake forgave us. Amen, 
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SERMON XII. 


* 
Jos EpH's Hiſtory, conſidered. 


FOoRCGCIVENESS of INJURIES, 


GENEs1s i. 15. 


And when Joſephs . that their father 
was dead, they ſaid, Joſepli will peradventur; 
hate us, and will certainly requite us all the evi 
whick we did unto him. 


HERE are few inſtances of the exercit 

of particular virtues which ſeem harder to 
attain to, or which appear more amiable and en- 
gaging in themſelves, than thoſe of moderation 
and the forgiveneſs of injuries; and when the 
temptations againſt them happen to be heighten- 
ed by the bitterneſs of a provocation on one hand 
and the fairneſs of an opportunity to retaliate 


the other, the inſtances then are truly great a four 
heroic. The words of the text, (which are e with 
conſultation of the ſons of Jacob amongſt then en to 
ſelves upon their father Iſrael's death, when, be bed in 


cauſe it was in Joſeph's power to revenge th 
deadly injury they had formerly done him, ihe 
concluded in courſe, that it was in his intention, 
will lead us to a beautiful example of this kindu 
the character and behaviour of Joſeph conſequen 
thereupon; and as it ſeems a perfect and vel 
engaging pattern of forbearance, it may not 0 


improper to make it ſerve for the ground-worko 
a diſcoul 
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\ diſcourſe upon that ſubje&.—The whole tranſ- 
don, from the firſt occaſion given by Joſeph in 
bis youth, to this laſt act of remiſhon, at the 
-oncluſion of his life, may be ſaid to be a maſter- 
piece of hiſtory. There is not only in the man- 
er throughout ſuch a happy though uncommon 
m. ure of ſimplicity and grandeur, which is a 
double character ſo hard to be united, that it is 
dom to be met with in compoſitions merely 
human ;--but it is like wiſe related with the great- 
ef vari.ty of tender and affecting circumſtances, 
which would afford matter for reflections uſeful 
for the conduct of almoſt every part and ſtage of 
man's lite. But as the words of the text, as 
ell as the intention and compals of this diſcourle, 
particularly confine me to ſpeak only to one point, 
imely, the forgiveneſs of injuries, it will be pro- 
er only to conſider ſuch circumſtances of the 
ory as will place this inſtance of 1t 1n its juſt 
gut; and then proceed to make a more gene- 
al uſe of the great example of moderation and 
thcarance which it ſets before us. 
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en the It ſcems ſtrange, at firſt fight, that after the 
ignten es of Jacob had fallen into Joſeph's power, 
ne bang ben they were forced by the ſoreneſs of the 
liate cn 


une to go down into Egypt to buy corn, and 
ad found him too good a man even to expoftu- 
le with them for an injury, which he ſeemed 
:n to have digeſted, and piouſly to have re- 
ed into the over-ruling providence of Gop, 
the preſervation of much people, how they 
"uid ever after queſtion - the uprightneſs of his 
entions, or entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion that his 
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is kind conciliation was diſſembled. Would not one 
0 (eq ue G: imagined, that the man who had diſcovered" 
and vb 2 goodneſs of ſoul, that he ſought where to 
ay 1 cp, becauſe he could not bear the ſtruggles of 
g-wol 


work 08 OL, I, G a counterfeited 
diſcoul 


CV ͤ ©: N:--XTF- 
a counterfeited harſhneſs, could ever be ſuſped. 
ed afterwards of intending a real one? —and that 
he only wanted till their father Iſrael's death to re. 
quite them all the evil which they had done unte 
him. What ſtill adds to this difficulty is, that hi; 
affectionate manner in making himſelf known; 
them ;—h1is goodneſs in forbearing, not only d 
reproach them for the injury they had form; 
done him, but extenuating and exculing th {ul 
to themſelves, his comforting and ſpeakin anch 
to them, and jeconding all with the tide) 
marks of an undiſguiſed forgiveneſs, and falliny 
upon their necks, and weeping aloud, that all the 
houſe of Pharaoh heard him ;—that, morcover, 
this behaviour of Joſeph could not appear to them 
to be the effect of any warm and ſudden tranſpon, 
which might as ſuddenly give way to other re- 
flections, but that it evidently ſprung from a ſe. 
tled principle of uncommon generoſity in his nz 
ture, which was above the temptation of m.king 
uſe of an. opportunity of revenge, which the 
courſe of Go D's providence had put into hi 
hands for better purpoſes; and what might {il 
ſeem to confirm this, was the evidence of his ac- 
tions to them afterwards, in bringing them and 
all their houſhold up out of Canaan, and placing 
them near him in the land of Goſhen, the richel 
part of Egypt, where they had ſo many year 
experience of his love and kindneſs. And yetit 
is plain all this did not clear his motive from (ul 
picion, or at leaſt themſelves of ſome apprehen 
ſions of a change in his conduct towards them 
And was it not that the whole tranſaction w1 
wrote under the direction of the ſpirit of trul 
and that other hiſtorians concur in doing juſtice 
| Joſeph's character, and ſpeak of him as a con 
_ Paſſionate and merciful. man, one would be 1 
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you will ſay, to imagine here, that Moſes might 
poſſibly have omitted ſome circumſtances of Jo- 
{ph's behaviour, which had alarmed his bre- 
hren, betwixt the time of his firſt reconciliation 
land that of their father's death.—For they could 
hot be ſuſpicious of his intentions without ſome 
zuſe, and fear where no fear was. - But does 
hot a guilty conſcience often do ſo? and though 
has the grounds, yet wants the power to think 
(ſelf ſafe. 

And could we look into the hearts of thoſe 
ho know they deſerve ill, we ſhould find many 
n inſtance, where a kindneſs from an injured 
and, where there was leaſt reaſon to expect one, 
as truck deeper, and touched the heart with a 
ezree of remorſe and concern, which perhaps 
o ſeverity or reſentment could have reached, 
This reflection will in ſome meaſure help to ex- 
Jain this difficulty which occurs in the ſtory, 
or it is obſervable, that when the injury they had 
lone their brother was firſt committed, and the 
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00 ba was freſh upon their minds and moſt likely 
ht fi have filed them with a ſenſe of guilt, we find 
his 1 0 acknowledgment or complaint to one another 
em Ali 


{ſuch a load, as one might imagine it had laid 
pon them; and from that event, through a lon 

durſe of years to the time they had gone down 
Egypt, we read not once of any ſorrow or 


placing 
\ richeſt 


y year 


id 10 0 pmpunction of heart which they had felt during 
on Il that time, for what they had done. They had 
ow fully impoſed upon their parent—(and as men 
is | 


e ingenious caſuiſts in their own affairs), they 
d, probably, as artfully impoſed upon their 
n conſciences;—and poſſibly had never impar- 
ll reflected upon the action, gr conſidered it in 
bjuſt light, till the many acts of their brother's 
" and kindneſs had brought it before them, 
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with all the circumſtances of aggravation which 


his behaviour would naturally give it. They 1 
then began maturely to conſider what they hug MP gen 
done; — that they had firſt unde ſervedly hated for: 
him in his childhood for that, which, if it was 4 othe 
ground of complaint, ought rather to have been com 
charged upon the indiſcretion of the parent, than been 
conſidered as a fault in him. That upon a more ties! 
juſt examination, and a better knowledge of their guiſh 
brother, they had wanted even that pretence,— woul 
It was not a blind partiality which ſeemed firſt to en tl 
have directed their father's affeQtion to him, prov. 
though then they thought ſo,—for doubtleſs o brate. 


much goodneſs. and benevolence as ſhone forth in Wi the bi 
his nature, now that he was a man, could not lie of ſon 
all of it ſo deep concealed in his youth, hut the WM this ri 
ſagacity of a parent's eye would diſcover it; ad h:rd it 
that in courſe their enmity towards him was found- peter 
ed upon that which ought to have won their d- s at 


teem.— That if he had incautiouſly added envy b. 
to their ill-will, in reporting his dreams which be bac 
preſaged his future greatneſs; it was but the i- ken ve 
diſcretion of a youth unpractiſed in the woe e afi 
who had not yet found out the art of diſſembig e da 
his hopes and expectations, and was ſcarce arte #1247: 
at an age to comprehend there was ſuch a thing i td 
the world as envy and ambition; — that if ſuch i engt 
fences in a brother ſo fairly carried their own Hot 
cuſes with them, what could they ſay for then! 3:91 
ſelves, when they conſidered it was for this tho "6 ; 
had almoſt unanimouſly conſpired to rob him ne 
his life?—and though they were happily reſtrain doubt, | 
ed from ſhedding his blood upon Reuben's 19m mu 
monſtrance, that they had nevertheleſs all ten riv 
guilt of the intention to anſwer for. That, via It is n. 
ever motive it was, which then ſtayed their han en 
their conſeiences told them, it could not be King 
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godd one, ſince they had changed the ſentence 
for one no leſs cruel in it ſelf, and what to an in- 
geruous nature was worſe than death, to be fold 
for a ſlave.— The one was common to all, the 
other only to the unfortunate. 'I hat it was not 
compaſſion which then tcok place, for had there 
been any way open to that, his tears and entrea- 
ties muſt have found it, when they ſaw the 29- 
gviſh of his foul, when he belouzht and they 
would not hear, — That if an>ht ſtill could kewht- 
en the remorie of baniſhing a vouth, without 
provocation, for ever from bis country, and the 
prolection of his parent, to be expoſed naked to 
the buſfetings of the world, and the rough hand 
of ſome mercileſs mater, they would find it in 


this refled ion,“ That the many afU:&ions and 


hardihips which they might naturally have ex- 
pected would overtake the lad, conteiquent upon 
this action, had aQually fallen upon him.“ 

That beſides the anguiſh of ſuſpeRed virtue, 
he had felt that of a priſon, where hie bad long 
lain neglected in a friendleſs condition; and where 
the afſliction of it Was rendered il} ſharper by 
the daily Expectation of being remembered by 
Pharach's chief butler, and the giſa ppointment 
of finding himſelf ungratefully forgotten. — And 
though Moles tells us, that he found favour in the 
hut of the keeper of the priſon, yet the Pfaln— 
M acquarnts us, that his ſufferings were ſtil] grie- 
You, 5——T hat his feet were hurt with fetters, 
and the iron entered even inte His ſoul, And no 
coubt, his brethren thought the (eate of their in- 
Jury muſt have entered at the fame time, and was 
en rivetted and fixed in his mind for ever. 
is gatutal to imagine they argued and reflected 
10 this manner; and there ſeems no neceſſity of 
«ng fer the reaſon of their unealineſs and diſ- 
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truſt in Joſeph's conduct, or any other externa 
cauſe, ſince the ir ward workings of their our 
minds will eaſily account for the evils they appte. 
hended. A ſeries of benefits and kindneſſes 
from the man they had injured, gradually hej,. 
tened the idea of their own guilt, til at length 
they could not conceive, how the treſpaſs could 
be torgiven them ;—it appeared with ſuch ch 
circumſtances of aggravaiicn, that though they 
were convinced his reſ-niment ſlept, yet they 
thought it only flept, and was likely ſome ting 
or other to awake, and moſt probably then, thy 
their father was dead, when the corfidergtion of 
involving him in his revenge had ceaſed, ard al 
the duty and compaſſion he owed to the gity 
hairs and happin«is of a parent was Cilcharec, 
and buricd with him. | 

This they expreſs in the conſultation hel! 
amongſt themſelves in the words of the text; 
and in the following verſe, we find them acccre- 
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boldi 


bed! 
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ingly fencing to him to depreciate the evil then 
creaced; and either, becauſe they thought ther 
father's name more powerful than their own, in 
this applicaticon—or rather, that they might nit 
commit a freſh injury in ſeeming to ſuſped his 
ſincerity, they pretend their father's directicn; 
for we read they ſent meltengers unto Joleph 
ſaying, Thy father did command before he clech 
ſaying, —ſo ſhall ye ſay unto Joſeph,——* For 
give, I pray thee now, the treſpaſs of thy bie. 
thren and their fin, for they did unto thee vil; 
and now we pray thee, forgive the treſpals of the 
ſervants of the GO p of thy father.“ The 4. 
dreſs was not without art, and was conccived i 
ſuch words as ſeemed to ſuggeſt an argument 1 
their favour, —as if it would not become bim 


who was but a fellow-ſervant of their _ 
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Cop, to harbour revenge, or uſe the power 
their father's Go p had given him againſt his 
children, Nor was there a reaſon in any thing, 
but the fears of a guilty conſcience to apprehend 
it, as appears from the reception which the ad- 
dreſs met, which was ſuch as beſpoke an uncom- 
mon goodneſs of nature; for when they thus 
ſpake unto him, — the hiſtorian lays, he wept. 
Cy mpathy for the ſorrow and diitrels of fo many 
{ors of his father, now all in his power, —pain at 
o open and 1ngenuous a confeſſion of their guilt, 
concern and pity for the long puniſhment they 
mutt have endured by ſo ftuhburn a remorſe which 
ſo many years ſeemed not to have diminiſhed, 
the affecting idea of their condition, which had 
| ſeemed to reduce them to the necefiity of 
holding up their hands for mercy, when they 


n be bea loſt their protector —— ſo many tender pal- 
text; ons ſtruggling together at once overcaine him; 
ACCCI0- — he burſt into tears, which poke what no 
ll they language cuuld attempt. It will be ncegiels 
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ticretore to enlarge any turther upon this in— 
ciderit, which furniſhes us with fo beautiful a 
picture of a compaſſionate and forgiving tem- 
per, that I think no words can heighten it; — 
but rather let us endeavour to find out by what . 
helps and reatoning the patriarch might be 
ſuppoſed to attain to fo exalted and engaging 
a virtue, Perhaps you will ſay, „ hat ore 
o thoroughly convinced, as Joleph ſeemed to 
be, of the over-ruling providence of Gob, 
which ſo evidently makes uſe of the malice 
and paſhons of men, and turns them as inſtru- 
ments in his hands to work his own Tighte- 
bulreſs, and bring about his eternal decrees,— 
and of which his own hiſtory was ſo plain an 
Inſtance, could not have tar to ſeek for an 
G 4 argument 
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argument to forgiveneſs, or feel much ſtruggl. 
in ſtifling an inclination againſt it. —ghut | 
any man lay his hand upon his heart and fg 
how often, in inſtances where anger and ke. 
venge had ſeized him, has this doQrine come 
in to his aid?—In the bitterneſs of an affrort. 
how often has it calmed his paſſions, and check. 
ed the fury of his reſentment ?—True and vi. 
verſally believed as the doctrine is amorgęſt us 
it ſeldom does this ſervice, though ſo well ſuit 
ed for it, and, like ſome wiſe ſtatute, never &. 
ecuted or thought of, though in full force, his 
as unheeded as if it was not in being. 

"Tis plain *twas otberwiſe in the preſent in- 
ſtance, where Joſeph ſeems to acknowledge tre 
influence it had upon him, in his declaration, 
* T hat it was not they, but GOD who ſent 
him.” And does not this virtue ſhine the bright- 
eſt in ſuch a pious application of the perſuaſiun 
to ſo benevolent a purpoſe ? 

Without derogating from the merit of his fer. 
bearance, he might be ſuppoſed to have call an 
eye upon the change and uncertainty of human 
affairs which he had feen himſelf, and which 
had convinced him we were all in one anothe's 
power by turns, and ſtand in need of one ano— 
ther's pity and compaſſion:— — and that to re- 
ſtrain the cruelties, and ſtop the inſolences of 
men's reſentments, Gop has ſo ordered it in the 
courſe of his providence, that very often in this 
world our revenges return upon our ov 
heads, and men's violent dealing upon their own 

ates, 

That beſides theſe conſiderations, — that in 
generouſly forgiving an enemy, he was the truel 
friend to his own character, and ſhould gan 


more to it by ſuch an inſtance of fubdling 
pirit 
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ſpirit, than if he had taken a city.— — The 


10 brave know only how to forgive ; — it is the 
wy, moſt refined and generous pitch of virtue, hu- 
a man nature can arrive ut. Cowards have 
7 done good and. kind actions, ——cowards have 
_ even tought—-nay ſometimes even conquered; 
a ——but a coward never forgave. It is not 
1 in his nature; — the power of doing it flows 
us, only from a ſtrength and greatneſs of foul, con- 
925 ſcious of its own force and ſecurity, and above 
gy” ihe little temptations of reſenting every fruitlefs 
1 attempt to interrupt its happineſs. Moreover, 
ſetting aſide all conſiderations of his character, 
1 in patling by an injury, he was the trueſt friend 
e lkewiſe to his own happineſs and peace of mind; 
tion, he never felt that fretful ſtorm of paſſions which 
* hurry men on to a&s of revenge, or ſuffered 
icht thoſe pangs of horror which purſue it.— Thus 
cs he might poſſibly argue, and no further for 
want of a better foundation and better helps, he 
* could raiſe the building no higher; — to carry it 
* upwards to its perfection we muſt call to our aid 
1 that more ſpiritual and refined doctrine intro- 
ey duced upon it by CHRIS TH; namely, to forgive 
then a brother, not only to ſeven times, but to ſeven- 
a ty times ſe ven — that is, without Kmitation. 
10 In this, the excellency of the goſpel is ſaid by 
1 ſome one, to appear with a remarkable advan- 
in the tage; “That a Chriſtian is as much diſpoſed to 
in this love and ſer ve you, when your enemy, as the 
r on mere moral man can be, when he is your friend.“ 
ir own — This, no doubt, is the tendency of his re- 
gion; —but how often, or in what degrees it 
hat in lucceeds; — how nearly the practice keeps pace 
, tract WY vich the theory, the All-wiſe fearcher into the 
d gain hearts of men, alone is able to determine. But 
ng bib „ it. 
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the advice of the author of the book of Ecckeſ 
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it is to be feared, that ſuch great effeQs are rot 
ſo ſenſibly felt, as a ſpeculative man would ex. 
pe& from ſuch powerful motives; and there i; 
many a Chriſtian ſociety, which would be glad 
to compound amongſt themſelves for ſome leſſer 
degrees cf peifection on one hand, were the 
ſure to be exemptcd, on the other, from the 
bad effects of thoſe fretful paſſions which are 
ever taking, as well as cver giving the occaſions 
of ſtrife : the beginnings of which, Solomon 
aptly compares to the letting cut of waters; the 
opening a breach which no one can be ſure to 
ſtop, till it has procteded to the moſt fatal events, 
With juſtice, therefore, might the ſon of 
Syrach conclude, concerning pride, that ſecret 
fiream which adminiſters to the overflowings of 
reſentments, that it was not made for man, ncr 
furious anger for him that is born of a woman; 
that the one did not become his ſtation, and that 
the other was deſtruQive to all the happineſs he 
was intended to receive from it. How miſerably, 
then, muſt thoſe men turn tyrants againſt them- 
ſelves, as well as others, who grow ſplenetic and 
re vengeful, not only upon the little unavoidable 
oppoſitions and offences they muſt meet with in 
the commerce of the world, but upon thoſe which 
only reach them by report; and accordingly tor- 
ment their little ſouls with mcditating how to re- 
turn the injury, before they are certain they have 
received one? Whether this eager ſenſibility of 
wrongs and reſentment ariſes irom that general 
cauſe to which the ſon of Syrach ſeems to reduce 
all fierce anger and paſſion; or whether to a cer- 
tain ſourneſs of temper, which ftands in ever 
body's way, and therefore ſubject to be often 
hurt; from whichever cauſe the diſorder ſprings, 
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afticus is proper: Admoniſh a friend, ſays he, 
it may be he hath not done it; and if he have, 
that he do it not again. 
it may be he hath not ſaid it: and if he have, 
that he ſpeak it not again. There is that ſlippeth 


is he, who hath not offended with hi-Kngue ?”? 

| cannot help taking notice here of a certain 
ſpecies of forgivenets which is ſeldom enforced or 
thought of, and yet is no way below our regard. 
| mean the forgiveneſs of thoſe, if we may be 
allowed the expreſſion, whom we have injured 
ourſelves. One would think that the difficulty 
of forgiving could only reſt on the fide of him 
who has received the wrong; but the truth of 
the fact is often otherwiſe. The conſciouſneſs of 
having provoked another's reſentment, often ex- 


man he has hurt, and not only to hate him for 
the evil he expects in return, but even to purſue 


repriſals, 


to make the ſame obſervation which was made 


fore made no law to puniſn it. 


SERMON 


Admoniſh thy frienq 


in his ſpeech, but not from his heart: and who 


cites the aggreſſor to keep before hand with the 


bim down, and put it out of his power to make 
The baſeneſs of this is ſuch, that it is ſufficient 
upon the crime of parricide amongſt the Gre- 


cians: — it was ſo black, — their legiſlators did 
not ſuppoſe it could be committed, and tbere- 
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And he ſaid unto him, Say now unto her, Behill, om 


thou haſt been careful for us with all this care; afford 
 —what is to be done for thee P—wouldeſt thi will ne 
be ſpoken for to the king, or the captain of the | all 
hoſt ? And ſhe anſwered, I dwell among mine ber thi 


Dry of ſetting Bounds to our DESIRES, 


own people, | the te 
arge 

"HE firſt part of the text is the words hich 
which the prophet Eliſha puts into the We 


mouth of his ſervant Gehazi, as a meſlage of Wl irefſzg 
thanks to the woman of Shunem for her great 


t 
kindneſs and hoſpitality, of which, after the ac- 4 1 
knowledgment of his juſt ſenſe, which Gehazi is Nee rea 
bid to deliver in the words, ——* Behold, thou ed him 
haſt been careful for us with all this care; WW: hc pa 
he direQs him to inquire in what manner he may He (ac 
beſt make a return in diſcharge of the obligation; il con 


—— “ What ſhall be done for thee; Wouldeſt 
thou be ſpoken for to the king, or the captain 
of the hoſt??? The laſt part of the text is the 
Shunamite's anſwer, which implies a refuſal of 
the honour or advantage which the prophet in- 
tended to bring upon her by ſuch an application, 
which ſhe indirectly expreſſes in her content- 
ment and ſatisfaction, with what ſhe enjoyed in 
her preſent ſtation; * dwell amongſt mine 


' own people.” This inſtance of ſelf-denia , 
the 
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me Shunamite, is but properly the introduction 
to her ſtory, and gives riſe to that long and very 
pathetic tranſaction which follows, in the ſuper- 
natural grant of a child, which Gop had man 
years denied her ;—the affeQting loſs of him as 
ſon as he was grown up—and his reſtoration 
to life by Eliſha, after he had been ſome time 
dead; the whole of which, though extremely 
mereſting, and form ſuch incidents as would 
afford ſufficient matter for inſtruction, yet as it 
will not fall within the intention of this diſcourſe, 
[ ſhall beg leave, at this time, barely to conſi- 
der theſe previous circumſtances of it, to which 
the text confines me, upon which I ſhall en- 
urge with ſuch reffections as occur, and then 
proceed to that practical uſe and exhortation, 
which will naturally fall from it. 

We find that after Eliſha had reſcued the diſ- 
treſſed widow and her two ſons from the hands of 
the creditor, by the miraculous multiplication of 
her oil; that he paſſed on to Shunem, where 
we read, was a great woman, and ſhe conſtrain- 
td him to eat bread ; and ſo it was, that as often 
ishe paſſed by, he turned in thither to eat bread. 
The ſacred hiſtorian ſpeaks barely of her tempo- 
nl condition and ſtation in life,—* That the 

45 a great woman; but deſcribes not the more 

aterial part of her, her virtues and character, 
kcauſe they were more evidently to be diſcover- 
d from the tranſaction itſelf, from which it ap- 
ers, that ſhe was not only wealthy, but likewiſe 
laritable, and of a very confiderate turn of 
hind, For after many repeated invitations and 

ertainments at her houſe, fipding his occaſi- 
* called him to a frequent paſſage that way; 

e moves her huſband to fet up and furniſh a 
King for him, with all the conveniencies which 

the 
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the ſimplicity of thoſe times required: « Arg 
ſhe ſaid unto her huſband, Behold now I perceive 
that this is an holy man of GoÞ, which paſſcth 
by us continually ; let us make him a little cham. 
ber, I pray thee, on the wall, and let us ſet f 
him there a bed, and a table, and a ſtool, and 1 


candleſtick; and it ſhall be when he cometh t 


us, that he ſhall turn in thither.“ —She perceived 
he was a holy man,—ſhe had had many oppor— 
tunities, as he paſſed by them continually, of ob- 
ſerving his behaviour and deportment, which ſhe 
had carefully remarked, and ſaw plainly what he 
was. That the ſanctity and ſimplicity of his 
manners, the ſeverity of his life, —his za 
for the religion of his Go p, and the uncommon 
fervency of his devotion, when he worſhipped be- 
fore him, which ſeemed his whole bulinck and 
employment upon earth ;—all beſpoke him not 
a man of this world, but one whoſe heart and af- 
fections were fixed upon another object, which 
was dearer and more important to him. But a 
ſuch outward appearances may, and often have 
been counterfeited, fo that the actions of a man 
are certainly the only interpreters to be relied on, 
whether ſuch colours are true or falſe ;—fo ſhe 
had heard that all was of a piece there, and that 
he was throughout conſiſtent : that he had never, 
in any one inſtance of his life, aQed as if he had 
any views in the affairs of this world, in which 
he had never intereſted himſelf at all, but where 
the glory of his Go p, or the good and prelerva- 


tion of his fellow creatures at farſt inclined him: 


—that in a late inſtance, before he came to 
Shunem, he had done one of the kindeſt and 
moſt charitable actions that a good man could 
have done, in aſſiſting the widow and fatherleß; 
—and as the fact was ſingular, and had jul 
happened 
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happened before her knowledge of him, no doubt 
ſhe had heard the ſtory withall the tender circum- 
ances which a true report would give it in his 
fvour ; namely, that a certain woman, whoſe 
kuſband was lately dead, and had left her with 
her children in a very helpleſs condition—ver 


to leſtitute and what was ſtill worſe, charged with 
76d z & bt ſhe was not able to pay,—that her credi- 
or- tcr bore exceeding hard upon her, and finding 
NY her little worth in ſubſtance, was coming to take 
he the advantage which the law allowed of ſeizin 

be her two ſons for his bondſmen ; — ſo that ſhe had 
his not only loſt her huſband, which had made her 
zeal miſerable enough already, but was going to be 
men beteaved of her children, which were the onl 

Ib comfort and ſupport of her life; that upon her 
1 coming to Eliſha with this fad ſtory, he was 
1 touched with compaſſion for her misfortunes, and 


Ut as 

have geaſe of her oil, which was the only ſubſtance 
man dhe had left, he had ſo bounti fully effected, as not 
-d on, Noch to diſentangle her from her difficulties in pay- 
fo the ns the debt, but withal, what was till. more ge- 
d that Lerous, to enable her to live comfortably the re- 
never, . mainder of her days. She conſidered, that cha- 
ve had m) and compaſſion was fo leading a virtue, and 
which bad ſuch an influence upon every other part of 
where : man's character, as to be a ſufficient proof, by 
eferva- MW "1, of the inward diſpoſition and goodneſs of 
g him: de beart; but that ſo engaging an inſtance of it 
ame to this, exerciſed in ſo kind and ſeaſonable a 
of and manner, was a demonſtration of his,—and that 
n could be was in truth what outward circumſtances be- 
herlels; yoke, a holy man of Gop.— As the Shuna- _ 
1ad jut es principle and motive for her hoſpitality to 


zppened 


had uſed all the power and intereſt which he had 
with his G o p to relieve and befriend her, which 
in an unheard of manner, by the miraculous in- 


Eliſha 
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Eliſha was juſt, as it ſprung f:om an idea of the 
worth and merit ct,her guett, fo likewiſe was th, 
manner of doing it kind and conſiderate. |; i, 
obſervable, ſhe does not ſolicit her huſband 0 
aſſign him an apartment in her own houlz, bu 
to build him a chamber in the wall apart: ſhe 
conſidered, that true piety wanted nv witneſſe, 
and was always moſt at eaſe when moſt priyzte, 
—that the tumult and diſtraction of a large fa 
mily were not fit for the ſilent meditations of ſo 
holy a man, who would perpetually there meg 
with ſomething either to interrupt his devotion, 
or offend the purity of his manners;--that, more. 
over, under ſuch an independent roof, where he 
could take ſhelter as often as his occa ſions required, 
ſhe thought he might taſte the pleaſure which 
was natural to man, in poſſeſſing ſomething like 
what he could call his own, —and, what is 50 
ſmall part of conferring a favour, he would ſcarce 
feel the weight of it, or at leaſt much ſeldomer 
in this manner, than where a daily invitation and 
repetition of the kindneſs perpetualiy put him in 
mind of his obligation. If any thing could fl 
add to this—it was—that it did not appear to be 
the dry offer of a faint civility, but that it came 
dire&ly from the heart. There is a nicety in 
honeſt minds, which vii not accept of a cold and 
fuſpe&ed offer, —and even wn it appears to 
be ſincere and truly meant, there is a modeſty in 
true merit which knows not how to accept it ; and 
no doubt ſhe had one, if not both theſe diffcul. 
ties to conquer in their turns.—Por we read, 
that ſhe conſtrained him, and in all likelihood 
forced his acceptance of it with all the warmt 
and friendly epenneſs of a humane and holpits 
ble temper. , 
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It is with benefits as with injuries in this re- 
ſpect, t that we do not ſo much weigh the acci- 
dental good or evil they do us, as that which 
they were deſigned to do us.— That | is, we con- 
{der no part of them ſo much as their intention; 
and the prophet's behaviour conſequent upon 

this, ſhews he beheld it through this medium, or 
m ſome ſuch advantageous light as I ha ve placed it. 

There is no burden ſo heavy to a grateful 


mind, as a debt of kindneſs unpaid ; — and we 
neet may believe Eliſha felt it fo, from the earneſt 
ion, tre which he had, upon the immediate re- 
ore Wi ceipt of this, to diſcharge himſelf of it, which 
e he be ex preſſes in the text in the warmeſt manner; 
ired, * Behold, thou haſt been careful for us with 
hich al this care —what ſhall be done fer thee ? 
» like Wouldſt thou be ſpoken for to the king, or the 
% captain of his hoſt? - here 1s a degree of ho- 
(carce WW neſt impatience in the words, ſuch as was natu- 
jomer al to a good man, who would not be behind- 
n and band with his benefactor.— But there is one 
um in wing which may ſeem ſtrange at firſt fight, that 


Id fits her (tation and condition in life was ſuch, 

to be I that ſhe appeared rather to have abounded alrea⸗ 
came Ie than ſtood in want of any thing in this world 
ety in which ſuch an application could tupply, why 
110 and the prophet ſhould not rather have propoſed ſome 
ears o ſpuitual advantage, which, as it would better 


lefty in Wave become the ſanctity of his character on the 
it; and Wore band, fo, on the other, it would have done 
125 k more real and laſting ſervice to his friend, 

e read, But we are to reflect, that in returning fa- 
cy Fours, we act differently from what we do in 
warmt 


onterring them ;—in the one caſe, we ſimply 
onſider what is beſt, —in the other, what 15 moſt 
cceptable. The reaſon is, that we have a right 
dact according (o our own ideas of what will 5 
the 


hoſpitt 
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the party moſt good, in the caſe where we he. truſts 
ſtow a tavour :—but where we return one, ve fon | 
loſe this right, and act according to his conceps be rel 
tions who h:s obliged us, and endeavour to repay mode! 
in ſuch a manner as we think is moſt likely to be powe! 
accepted in diſcharge of the obligation. iſ ed rej 
that, though we are not to imagine Eliſha ccu'd bing. 
be wanting in religious duties, as well as wiſhes ii great 
to ſo hoſpitable a friend, we may yet ſupfoc, iſ whom 
he was directed here by this principle ot equi, Miſſoverce 
—and that, in reflecing in what manner te party | 
ſhould requite his bene factreſs, he had cunticer elf be 
ed, that to one of her affluent condition, who 0 Wh 
all the reaſonable cointorts of an independent he, tinger 
—f there was an, paſſion yet unſatisfied, s mor 
muſt certainly be ambition: that thiuzh in get edber 
ral it was an irregular appetite, which in mo preſert 
caſes *twas dangerous to gratify, yet, in cf Wicecline 
"twas only ſo far criminal, as the power wiuet dwell 
is acquired was perverted to bad and vici bid,“ 
purpoſes, which it was not likely to be be al, 
from the ſpecimen ſhe had already given of e ou a 
diſpoſition, which ſhewed, that if the did wil ſcurity 
for an increaſe of wealth and honour, ſhe wiſh" low 
it only as it would enable her More generoully Ihis ſafe 
to extend her arm in kind offices, and increa ow 
the power as well as the opportunities uf dieb of 


good. Tis fit, 

In juſtice to Eliſha's motive, which muſt he or 
been good, we muſt ſuppoſe, he conſidered anne 
offer in this light; and what principally ed hte th 


to propole it, was the great intereſt which H. do i 
had with the king of Ifracl at that time, WI hi Inct 
he had merited by a ſignal ſervice; and as fy anc 
had no views for himſelf, he thought it cu to i 
not be employed ſo well as in eſtabliſhing do en 


fortune of one, whoſe virtue might be ſo un an and 
| truſte 
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imoſted with it. It was a juſtifiable prepoſſeſ- 
fon in her favour, — though one not always to 
be relied on; for there is many a one who in a 
moderate ſtation, and with a leſſer degree of 
power, has behaved with honour and unbiemiſh- 
ed reputation, and who has even borne the buf- 
ſtings of adverſe fortune well, and manifeſted 
great preſence and ſtrength of mind under it, 
whom evertheleſs a high exaltation has at once 
evercome, and ſo entirely changed, as if*the 
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es beny bad left not only its virtue, but even him- 
ct. {elf behind him. 


Whether the Shunamite dreaded to make this 
langerous experiment of herſelf, or, which 
xs more likely, that ſhe had learned to ſet bourds 
10 her defires, and was too well ſatisfied with her 
preſent condition to be tempted out of it, ſhe 
ceclines the offer in the cloſe of the text ;—© I 
tell amongſt mine own people ;” as it ſhe had 
id, The intended kindneſs is far from bein 

ſmall, but it is not uſeful to me; I live here, as 
thou art a witneſs, in peace, in a contented ob- 
curity ;— not ſo high as to provoke envy, nor 
b low as to be trodden down and deſpiſed. In 
his afe and middle ſtate, as I have lived amongſt 
My own people, ſo let me die out of the reach, 
ah of the cares and glories of the world. 
Tis fit, O holy man of Gop |! that learn ſome 
me or other to ſet bounds to my deſires; and if 
cannot fix them now, when I have alread 

ore than my wants require, when ſhall I hope 
0 do it ?!—=Or how ſhould I expect that even 
ſis increaſe of honour or fortune would fully ſa- 
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1d as and content my ambition, ſhould 1 now give 

it cou) to it?” 

ning bo engaging an inſtance of unaffected modera- 

ſo late ca and ſelf-denial, deſerves well to be conſidered 
truſts by 
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Acarce fee any virtue fo hard to be put in practice 
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dy the buſtlers in this world; —becauſe, if w 
are to truſt the face and courſe of things, ut bs A 
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by th 


and which the generality of mankind ſeem ſo us. 
willing to learn, as this of knowing when the 
have enough, and when it is time to give ops 
their worldly purſuits Aye! but ncthing ; 
more caſ;, you will anſwer, than to fix this pwn 
and ſet certain bounds to it, — Fowmmy ow; 
part, you will fay, I declare, I want and wou 
wiſh no more, but a ſufficient comprtency gf 
thole things which are requiſite to the real uſes 
and occaſions of life, fuicaile to the way here 
been taught io expect from uſe and education” 
But recolle& how ſeldom it ever happers, wher 
theſe points are fecm ed, but that new occutiung 
and new neceſſities pretent theinſelves, and even 
day as you grow richer, freſh wants are ciſcove: 
ed, which riſe up before you, as you aſcend the 
Hill; ſo that every ſtep you take — vii ace. 
fron to your fortune, ſet ycmr defires one degiet 
further from reſt and ſaiisfaQion that ſome. 
thing you have not yet graſped, end poſſibly neve 
ſhall ;—rhat devil of a phantom unpoliciicd and 
unpoſſeiſable, is perpetually haunting you, z6 


ſtepping in detwixt you and your contentment,- meg 
Unhappy creature ! to think of enjoy ing thal and t. 
bleſſing without moderation I- or imagire that . 
fo facred a temple can be raifed upon the tounda: 1 
tion of wealth or power |—li the ground-wo to pur 
is not laid within your own mind, they will as f ©, 
add a cubit to your ſtature, as to your nappin- but af 
Ho be convinced it is fo, pray look up to tholt "Ky 


who have got as high as their warmeſt wiltcs 
could carry them in this aſcent, do you oblerve 
they hve the better, the longer, the merrier,—f 
that they fleep the ſounder in their beds, toi hal. 
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ng twice as much as they wanted, or well know 
tow to diſpoſe of ?—Of all rules for calculatin 

happine(s, this is the moſt deceitful, and which 
ſew but weak minds, and thoſe unpractiſed in 
the world too, ever think of applying as the 
meaſure in ſuch an eſtimation. Great and 
nexpreſſible may be the happineſs, which a mo- 
gerate fortune and moderate deſires, with a con- 


ciouſneſs of virtue, will fecure,—Many are the 


ſilent pleaſures. of the honeſt peaſant, who riſes. 


chearſul to his labour; why ſhould they not? 


Lock into his houſe, the ſeat of each man's 
happineſs; has he not the ſame domeſtic endear- 
ments, —the ſame joy and comfort in his chil- 
dren, and as flattering hopes of their doing well, 


to enliven his hours and glad his heart, as you 


could conceive in the higheſt ſtation ?—And I 
make no doubt, in general, but if the true ſtate 
of his joy and ſufferings could be fairly balanced 
with thoſe of his betters, whether any thing 
would appear at the foot of the account, but 
what would recommend the moral of this diſ- 
courſe —This, I'own, is not to-be attained to, 
by the cynical ſtale trick of haranguing againſt 
the goods of fortune, —they were never intend- 
edto be talked out of the world. But as virtue 
and true wiſdom lie in the middle of extremes, 
on one hand, not to neglec and deſpiſe riches, 
ſo as to forget onrſelves ; and on the other, not 
to purſue and love them fo as to forget Gop 
—— to have them ſometimes in our heads, 
. always ſomething more important in our 
carts, | 
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SELF-EXAMINATION. 


ISAIAH 1. 3. 


The ox knoweth his owner, and the aſs his naß. 
ter's crib;—but Iſrael doth not know,—my 
people doth not conſider. 


ae a ſevere but an affectionate reproach of 
the prophet's laid againſt the Iſraclites, 
—which may ſafely be applied to every heed- 
leſs and unthankful people who are neither won 
by Gop's mercies, nor terrified by his puniſh- 
ments. — There is a giddy, thoughtleſs, intempe- 
rate ſpirit gone forth into the world, which pol 
ſeſſes the generality of mankind ;—and the rea- 
ſon the world is undone, is, becauſe the world 
does not conſider, — conſiders neither awful re- 
gard to Gop, nor the true relation themſelves 
bear to him.—Could they conſider this, and 
learn to weigh the cauſes, and compare the con- 
ſequences of things, and to exerciſe the realon 
which Go p has put into us for the government 
and direction of our lives, there would be ſome 
hopes of a reformation :—but as the world gots, 
there is no leiſure for ſuch inquiries, and ſo full 


are our minds of other matters, that we have no 


time to aſk, or a heart to anſwer the queſtions 
we ought to put to ourſelves, 

W hatever our condition is, 'tis good to be ac- 
quainted with it in time, to be able to ſupply 


what is wanting, —and examine the ſtate of ou 
f accounts 
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accounts, before we come to give them up to an 
mpartial judge. 

The moſt inconſiderate ſee the reaſonableneſs 
of this, there being few, I believe, either ſo 
thoughtleſs, or even to bad, but that they ſome- 
mes enter upon this duty, and have ſome ſhort 
intervals of ſelf- examination which they are for- 
ced upon, if from no other motive, yet at leaſt 
o free themſel ves from the load and oppreſſion 
ck ſpirits they muſt neceſlarily be ſubject to with- 
ut it. But as the ſcripture frequently intimates, 
and obſervation confirms it daily, —that there 
ite many miſtakes attending the diſcharge of this 
duty, I cannot make the remainder of this diſ- 
courſe more uſeful, than by a ſhort inquiry into 
them. I ſhall therefore, firſt, beg leave to re- 
mind you of ſome of the many unhappy ways by 
which we often ſet about this irkfome taſk of 
examining our works, without being either the 
better or the wiſer for the employment. 

And firſt, then, let us begin with that which 
b the foundation of almoſt all the other falſe 
meaſures we take in this matter,—that 1s, the 
ktting about the examination of our works, be- 


9 fore we are prepared with honeſt diſpoſitions to 
oa wend them. —This is beginning the work at the 


wrong end. Theſe previous diſpoſitions in the 
teart, are the wheels that ſhould make this 
wrk go eaſily and ſucceſsfully forwards,—and 
lo take them off, and proceed without them, 
us no miracle if like Pharaoh's chariots, they 
ive no drive them, —drive them heavily along. 
Beſides, if a man is not ſincerely inclined to 
form his faults, — tis not likely he ſhould be 
clined to ſee them,—nor will all the weekly 
reparations that ever were wrote, bring him 
ter the point; —ſo that, with how ſerious a 
face 
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face ſoever he begins to examine,he no lor. 
ger dies the office of an inquirer, hut an an. 
logiſt, whoſe buſineſs is not to ſearch for rat 
—but ſkilfully to hide it.—80 long—therefgr: 
as this pre-engagement laſt betwixt the man and 
his old habits, — there is little proſpect of pro. 
ing his orks to any good purpoſe—of whatever 
kind they are, with fo ſtrong an intereſt and oy. 
er on their ſide.-As in other trials, ſo in this 
"tis no wonder if the evidence is puzzled a 
confounded, and the ſeveral fas and circum. 
ſtances ſo twiſted from their natural ſhapes, and 
the whole proof fo altered and confirmed on the 
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other. ſide, —as to leave the laſt ſtate of thx nan 1 
man even worſe than the firſt. ices: 

A. ſecond unhappy, though general miſtake in Nice ex 
this great duty ot proving our works, —is that WWrittin 
which the apoitle hints at; in the doing it, nu m no 
by a direct examination of our own actions, but Mir of © 
from a comparative view of them, with the lives Hime 
and actions of other men. et rel 

When a man is going to enter upon this work Wor a 
of ſelf-exanmnation, — there is nothing ſo cem. Mie gr 
mon, as to ſee him look round him—inſtead akin 
of looking within him.— He looks round, finds WWicws 
out ſome one who is more malicious, — ſees ano-Wihite— 
ther that is more covetous, a third that is more ¶Manto 
proud and imperious than himſelt, — and fo indi- Wd out 
rectly forms a judgment of himſelf, not from bara 
review of his life, and a proving of his own works, Ik a 
as the apoſtle dire cts him, but rather from pro- tive 
ing the works of others, and from their infimi-oubt. 
ties and defects drawing a deceitful concluſion iu mil 


favour of himſelf.— In all competitions of this 
kind one may venture to ſay, there will be 
ever ſo much of ſelf- love in a man, as to draw a 
flattering likeneſs of one of the parties and tis 
well—if he has not ſo much malignity too, 45 

me, og Vo! 
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to give but a coarſe picture of the other 
eniſhed with ſo many hard ſtrokes, as to make 
the one as unlike its original as the other, 
Thus the phariſee, when he entered the tem- 
ple, — no ſooner ſaw the publican, but that mo- 
ment he formed the idea to himſelf of all the vi- 
ces and corruptions that could poſſiblyenter into 
the man's character, —and with great dexterity 
tated all his own virtues and good qualities over- 
zrainſt them. His abſtinence and frequent faſt- 
ings, exactneſs in the debts and ceremonies of the 
w; not balancing the account as he ought to 
have done, in this manner: What though this 
nan is a publican and a ſinner, have not I my 
ices as well as he? Tis true, his particular of- 
fice expoſes him to many temptations of com- 
mitting extortion and injuſtice but then 
m not I a devourer of widows houſes and guil- 
yof one of the moſt cruel inſtances of the fame 
rime? He poſſibly is a profane perſon and may 
et religion at nought ;—but do not I myſelf, 
or a pretence, make long prayers, and bring 
he greateſt of all ſcandals upon religion, by 
making it the cloak to my ambition and worldly 
iews?—lf he, laſtly, is debauched or intempe- 
ate—am not I conſcious of as corrupt and 
canton diſpoſitions; and that a fair and guard- 
d outfide is my beſt pretence to the oppoſite 
baracter. | 

If a man will examine his works by a compa- 
tive view of them with others, — this, no 
bubt, would be the fairer way, and leaſt likely 
o miſlead him.—But as this is ſeldom the me- 
bod this trial is gone through—in fact it gene- 
ally turns out to be as treacherous and delufive 
the man himſelf, —as it is uncandid to the man 
is dragged into the compariſon; and whoe- 
er judges of himſelf by this rule, ſo long as 
"3 1 there 
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there is no ſcarcity of vicious characters in the 
world, — tis to be feared he will often takethe to be 


occaſions of triumph and rejoicing, here, in to th 
truth, he ought rather to be ſorry and aſhamed, wort 
A third error in the manner of proving our can 
works, is what we are guilty of, when we leave well, 
out of the calculation the only material parts of pains 
them I mean, the motives, and firſt princi. Af 
ples from whence they proceeded. There is man men”: 
a fair inſtance of generoſity, chaſtity, and (cli. other 
denial, which theworld may givea manthe cre. mean 
dit of, —which, if he would give himſelf the lei- churc 
{ure to reflect upon, and trace back to their fir WM ofwo! 
ſprings—he would be conſcious proceeded from Ml tivep: 
ſuch views and intentions as, if known, would WM The t: 
not be tohis honour.— The truth of this may be Fopiſſ 
made evident by a thouſand inſtances in life Naple 
and yet there is nothing more uſual than for 2 WM vith t 
man, when he is going upon this duty of jelf-ex- bout 
amination,—inſtead of calling his own ways to great 
remembrance, — to cloſe the whole enquiry atjourlc 
once, with this ſhort challenge; “ T hat he dt. ¶ be ſaid 
« fies the world to ſay ill of him.” If the world ſou co 
has no expreſs evidence, this indeed may be an ar- our r. 
gument of his good luck ;—but no ſatis factor be far 
one of the real goodneſs and innocence of hi en's [: 
life.—A man may be a very bad man,—an0-vha 
yet, through caution, —through deep hid matt 
policy and deſign, may ſo guard our outwarꝗ he. 
appearances, as never to want this negativelvho 
teſtimony on his fide,—that the world knows nt t for y 
evil of him,—how little ſoever he deſerves If yo; 
Of all aſſays upon a man's ſelf, this may bqſﬀOoviſed 
ſaid to be the ſlighteſt; this method As ope 
proving the goodneſs of our works—diter about 
ing but little in kind from that unhappy on the c 
which many unwary people take in proving t iety, 
goodneſs of their coin, —who, if it happen dw. 
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to be ſuſpicious, —inſtead of bringing it either 
to the balance of the touch-ſtone to try its 
worth, — they ignorantly gaforth; try if they 
can paſs it upon the world : if ſo, all is 
well, and they are ſaved all the expence and 
pains of inquiring after and detecting the cheat. 

Afourth error, in this duty of examination of 
men's works, —is that of committing the taſk to 
others;—an error in which thouſands of well- 
meaning creatures are inſnared in the Romith 
church, by her doctrines of auricular confeſſion, 


{rk WY of works of ſupererogation, and the many lucra- 
rom WM tive practices raiſed upon that capital ſtock. 

ould The trade of which is carried to ſuch a height in 
ay be Popiſh countries, that if you was at Rome or 
c;— WE Naples now, and was diſpoſed, in compliance 
for z MM vith the apoſtle's exhortation in the text, to ſet 
en- bout this duty, to prove your ow works, — tis 
ys to great odds whether you will be ſuffered to doit 
iry atjourlclt, without interruption; and you might 
he dt. be ſaid to have eſcaped well, if the firſt perſon 
world ou conſulted upon it did not talk you out of 
aner- our reſolution, anc! poſlibly your ſenſes too at 
actoryMti< ſame time. —Prove your works! for hea- 
of his en's ſake, deſiſt from ſo raſh an undertaking 
andi chat! —truſt your own ſkill and judgment in 
p lad; matter of ſo much difficulty and importance 
utward chen there are ſo many whoſe buſine's it is, 
egatve ho underſtand it ſo well, and who can do 
1005 n for you with ſo much ſafety and advantage? 
rves iH your works muſt be proved, you would be 
may ba viſed, by all means, to ſend them to undergo 
10d os operation with ſome one who knows what he 
differ bout, either ſome expert and noted confeſſor 
ppy ole the church, or to ſome convent or religious 
ving tity, who are in poſſeſſion of a large ſtock of 


bod works of all kinds, vrought up byſaints and 
H 2 confeſſors, 
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confeſſors, where you may ſuit yourſelf, and 
either get the defects of your own ſupplicd,— 
or be accommodated with new ones, ready pro. 
ed to your hands, ſealed and certiſied to beſo by 
the Pope's commiſſary, and the notaries of his 


eccleſiaſtic court. There needs little more tg 
lay open this fatal error,—than barely to repre- 
ſent it. So I ſhall only add a ſhort remark,— 
that they who are perſuaded to be thus virtuous 
by proxy, and will prove the goodneſs of their 
works only by deputies, —will have no reaſon 
to complain againſt Gop's juſtice, —if he 
ſuffers them to go to heaven only in the ſame 
manner,—that is,—by deputies too. 

'The laſt miſtake which I ſhall have time to 
mention, is that which the Methodiſts havere- 
vived, for 'tis no new error—but one which 
has miſled thouſands before theſe days, where. 
everenthuſiaſm had got footing, —andthat is— 
the attempting to prove their works by that very 
argument which is the greateſt proof of their 
weakneſs and ſuperſtition;—Imean that extra- 
ordinary impulſe and intercourſe with the ſpirit 
of Gop, which they pretend to, and whole ope 
rations (if you truſt them) are ſo ſenſibly feltin 
their hearts and ſouls, as to render at once a 
other proofs of their works needleſs to them 
ſelves.— This, I own, is one of the moſt ſumma 
ry ways of proceeding in this duty of ſelf-exa 
mination, and as it proves a man's works it 
the groſs, it ſaves him a world of ſoberthough 
and il. quiry after many vexatious particulars 

Indeed, if the premiſes were true,—the inte 
rence is direct. Forwhenaman dreams of thel 
inward workings—and wakes with the impref 
on of them ſtrong upon his brain; tis not ſirang 


he ſhould think himſelf a choſen veſſel, fn 
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ged within, and ſealed up into the perfect day of 
redemption ; and ſo long as ſuch a one is led 
captive to this error,. = there is nothing in 
nature to induce him to this duty of examining 
his own works in the ſenſe of the prophet; — 
for however bad they are, — ſo long as his cre- 
dulity and enthuſiaſm equal them, 'tis impoſlible 
ttey ſhould diſturb his conſcience, or frighten 
kim into a reformation, Theſe are ſome of the 
| unhappy miſtakes in the many methods this work 
s ſet about, which in a great meaſure rob 
us of the fruits we expected and ſometimes ſo 
entirely blaſt them, that we are neither the bet- 
ter or wiſer for all the pains we have taken. 
There are many other falſe ſteps which lead us 
the ſame way,—but the delineation of theſe, 
however, may ſer ve, at preſent, not only as fo 
many land-marks to guard us from this dangerous 
coaſt which I have deſcribed, but to direct us like- 
viſe into that ſafe one, where we can only expect 
the reward the goſpel promiſes. For if, according 
to the firſt recited caules, a man fails in examin- 
ing his works, from a diſinclination to reform 
them,—from partiality of compariſons, — from 
flattery to his own motives, and a vain deper 
cence upon the opinion of the world—the con- 
cluſion is unavoidable, —that he muſt ſearch for 
the qualities the moſt oppoſite to theſe for his 
conductors, =And if he hopes to diſcharge this 
work ſo as to have advantage from it,—that he 
muſt ſet out upon the principles of an honeſt 
head, willing io reform itſelf, and attached prin- 
capally to that object, without regard to the ſpi- 
ritual condition of others, or the miſguided opt- 
mons which the world may have of himſelf. 
That, for this end,—he muſt call his own 
Ways to remembrance, and ſearch out his ſpirit ; 
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—ſearch his actions, with the ſame criticy 
exactneſs and the ſame piercing curioſity, w; 
are wont to fit in judgment upon others; — 
varniſhing nothing and diſguiling nothing 
It he proceeds thus, and in every relation of 
life takes a full view of himſelf without prejy. 
dice, traces his actions to their principles 
without mercy, and looks into the dark co. 
ners and receſſes of his heart without fear 
and if upon ſuch an enquiry—he acts confi. 
ent with his view in it, by reforming his er. 
rors, ſeparating the droſs, and purifying 
the whole maſs with repentance ;—this will 
bid fair for examining a man's works in the 
apoſtle's ſenſe :>and whoever diſcharges the 
duty thus—with a view to ſcripture, which 
is the rule in this caſe—and to reaſon, which 
is the applier of this rule in all caſes - necd 
not fear but he will have what the prophet 
calls rejoicing in himſelf, and that he will lay 
the foundation of his peace and comtort 
where it ought to lie—that is, within himfelt 
—in the teſtimony of a good conſcience, and 
the joyful expectation, that having done his 
utmoſt to examine his own works here, that 
Gop will accept them hereafter, through the 
merits of CHRIST; which Gop grant. Amen. 
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7 ball we receive good at the hand of God, 


and ſhall we not receive evil alſo! 


8 
il 
ic HESE are the words of Jcb, uttered in the 
ie depth of his misfortunes, by way of re- 
h proof to his wiſe, for the counſel we find ſhe had 
ch given him in the foregoing verſe; namely, not 
d to retain his integrity any longer, —but to cur/e 
et Cod and die. Though it is not very evident, what 
ay was particularly meant and implied in the words 
rt —« Curſe Gop and die,” —ycet it is certain, 
elf from Job's reply to them, that they direfted him 
nd to ſome ſtep which was raſh and unwarrantable, 
11s and probably, as it is generally ex plamed, meant 
F that he ſhould openly call Go p's juilice to an 
he account, and by a blaſphemous acculation of it, 
en. provoke GO p to deſtroy his being; as ii the had 
fad, — After fo many ſad things which have be- 
fallen thee, notwithſtanding thy integrity, what 
paineſt thou by ſerving GoD, ſceing he bears 
thus hard upon thee, as though thou waſt his 
enemy ?—Ought ſo faithful a ſervant as thou haſt 
been, to receive ſo unkind treatment at his hands; 
—and tamely to ſubmit to it ?—patiently to ſuſ- 
tain the evils he had brought upon thy houſe, 
: and neither murmur with thy lips, nor charge 


him with injuſtice ?— bear it not thus ;—and as 


H 4 thy 
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thy piety could not at firſt protect thee f 
ſuch misfortunes, —nor thy behaviour = 
them could ſince move Gop to take Nos 
thee ;—change thy conduct towards bim . 
boldly expoſtulate with him, —upbraid him Fs, 
ly with unkindneſs,—call his juſtice and Ne 
0 1G provi. 
lence to an account for oppreſſing thee in ſo ur 
deſerved a manner, and get that benefit by 8 
voking him, which thou haſt not been able loch. 
tain by ſerving him: to die at once by his hang; 
and be freed, at leaſt, from the greater miſery 
of a lingerirg, and a more tormenting death. 

On the other hand, ſome interpreters tel us. < 
that the word curſe in the original, is equivocal 
and does more literally ſignify here, ta bleſ, 
than to blaſpheme; and conſequently that the 
whole is rather to be conſidered as a ſarcaſtical 
ſcoff at Job's piety—As if it had been ſaid; — G0 
to,—bleſs Go p, and die;—fince thou an 0 
ready to praiſe him in troubles as thou haſt done, 
go on in thy own way, and ſee how Go p willre- 
ward thee, by a miſerable death which thou 
canſt not avoid. | 

Without diſputing the merit of theſe two in- 
terpretations, it may nct ſeem an 1mprodable 
conjefture, that the words imply ſomething fil 
different from what is expreſſed in either of them; 
and inſtead of ſuppoſing them as an incite- 
ment to blaſpheme Gop,—which was madnels, 
— or that they were intended as an inſult, which 
was unnatural ;——that her advice to curſe G00 
and die, was meant here that he ſhould reſoive 
upon a voluntary death himſelf, which was an 
act not only in his power, but what carried 
ſome appearance of a remedy with it, and pro- 
miſed; at leaſt at firſt ſight, ſome reſpite from 
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pain, as it would put an end, both to his life and 
his misfortunes together. 

One may ſuppoſe, that with all the concern 
and affection which was natural, ſhe beheld her 
lord afflicted both with poverty and ſickneſs :--- 
by one ſudden blow brought down from his pa- 
lace to the dunghill. In one mourntul day, 
ſhe ſaw, that not only the fortunes of his houſe 
were blaſted, but likewiſe the hopes of his poſ- 
terity cut off for ever by the untimely lots of his 
children,-She knew he was a virtuous and an 
vpright* man, and deſerved a better fate ;—her 
heart bled the more for kim,—ſhe ſaw the proſ- 
pet before him was dreadftvl,—that there ap- 
peared no poſſible means which could retrieve 
the fad ſituation of his affairs ;—that death, the 
laſt- the ſureſt friend to the unfortunate, could 
only ſet him free z—and that it was better to 
reſolve upon that at once, than vainly endeavour 
to wade through ſuch a ſea of troubles, which 
in the end would overwhelm him. - We may 
ſuppoſe her ſpirits ſinking under theſe apprehen- 
ons, when ſhe began to look upon his conſtan- 
cy as 2 fruitleſs virtue, and from that perſuaſion, 


Fra o have ſaid unto him,—Curſe Go p, depend 
ail ro longer upon him, nor wait the iſſues of his 
og providence, which has already forſaken thee ; 
115 —as there is no help from that quarter, —re- 
of love to extricate thyſelf—and ſince thou haſt 
ich met with no juſtice in this world, —leave it.— 
py deand force thy paſſage into a better coun- 
155 try, where misfortunes cannot follow thee, f 

* | Whether this paraphraſe upon the words is 
Eo Juit, or the former interpretations be admitted, 
5 the reply in the next is equally proper; — What 
. —ſhall we receive good at the hands of GO b, 
Fay and ſhall we not receive evil alſo? Are not both 


H 5 alike 
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alike the diſpenſations of an all- wiſe and good Be. 
ing, who knows and determines what is beſt? 
and wherefore ſhould I make myſelf the Judge, * 
receive the one, and yet be ſo partial as to rejec 
the other, when, by fairly putting both into the 
ſcale, I may be convinced how much the gcod 
outweighs the evil in all caſes; in my own, con- 
ſider how ſtrong this argument is againſt me. 
In the beginning of my days, how did Goy 
crown me with honour ? in how remarkable 3 
manner did his provicence ſet a hedge about me, 
and about all that I had on every ſide?— ho 
he proſpered the works of my hands, ſo that 
our ſubſtance and happineſs encreaſed every day? 
And now, when, for reaſons beſt known 10 
his infinite wiſdom, he has thovght fit to try me 
with afflictions,—ſhall I rebel againſt him in fin- 


ning with my lips, and charging him fooliſhly? I 


op forbid. —O rather may I look up to- 
wards that hand which has bruiſed me, —for he 
maketh ſore and he bindeth up,—he woundeth, 
and his hands make whole; from his bounty only 
has iſſued all I had; from his wiſdom, —all! 
have loſt; for he giveth and he hath taken 
away, — bleſſed be his name. | 
There are few inſtances of particular virtue 


more engaging than thoſe of this heroic caſt; 


and if we may take the teſtimony of a Heathen 
philoſopber upon it, there is not an object in tis 
world which Go can be ſuppoſed to lock cown 
upon with greater pleaſure, than that cf a good 


man involved in misfortunes, ſurrounded on all 


ſides with difficulties, yet chearfully bearing 
up his head, and ſtruggling againſt them wit 
firmneſs and conſtancy of mind. Certain) t9 
our conceptions ſuch objects mult be tru'y © 


gaging ?—and the reaſon of ſo exalted an enc0q 
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mium from this hand is eaſy to be gueſſed: no 
goubt the wiſeſt of the Heathen philoſophers had 
found, from obſervation upon the lite of man, 
that the many troubles and infirmities of his na- 
ture, the ſickneſſes, dilappointments, ſorrows for 
the loſs of children or property, with the num- 
herleſs other calamities and croſs: accidents to 
which the life of man is ſubject, were in them- 
ſelves ſo great, — and lo /ittle ſolid comfort to be 
adminiſtered from the mere refinements of phi- 
lolophy in ſuch emergencies, that there was no - 
victue which required greater efforts, or which 
was found ſo difficult to be atchieved upon mo- 
ral principles; upon moral principles—which 
had no foundation to ſuſtain this great weight, . 
which the infirmities of our nature laid upon it. 
And for this reaſon 'tis obſervable, that there is 
no ſubject upon which the moral writers of an- 
tiquity have exhauſted ſo much of their elo- 
quence, or where they have ſpent ſuch time and 
pains, as in this of endeayouring to reconcile 
men to theſe evils. Inſomuch, that from thence 
in moſt modern languages, the patient enduring 
of afflictions has by degrees obtained the name 
of philoſophy, and almoſt monopolized the word 
toitlelf, as if it was the chief end or compendi- 
um of all the wiſdom which philoſophy had to 
offer. And indeed, conſidering what lights they 
had, ſome of them wrote extremely well: yet 
as what they ſaid proceeded more from the head 
than the heart, 'twas generally more calculated 
to ſilence a man in his troubles, than to convince, 
and teach him how to bear them. And there- 
fore, however ſubtile and ingenious their. argu- 
ments might appear in the reading, tis to be 
fe.red they loſt much of their efficacy, when 
tried in the application. If a man was thruſt 
back 
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back in the world by diſappointments, or=, 
was Job's cale—had ſuffered a ſudden Change 
in his fortunes; from an affluent condition waz 
brought down by a train of cruel accidents, an 
pinched with poverty, - philoſophy would come 
in, and exhort him to ſtand his ground; 
would tell him, that the fame greatneſs ang 
ſtrength of mind, which enabled him to behave 
well in the days of his proſperity, ſhould cquzl 
enable him to behave well in the days of his zd. 
verſity ;——that it was the property of only weak 
and baſe ſpirits, who were inſolent in the cne, 
to be dejected and overthrown by the other; 
whereas great and generous fouls were at all 
times calm and equa].,——As they enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of life with indifference,—they were 
able to reſign them with the ſame temper,—ad 
conſequently, were out of the reach of fortune, 
All which, however fine, and likely to ſatisfy the 
fancy of a man at eaſe, could convey but little 
conſolation to a heart already pierced with ſcr- 
Tow ;——nor is it to be conceived how an urjvr- 
tunate creature ſhould any more receive relic 
from ſuch a leQure, however juſt, than a man 
racked with an acute fit of the gout or ſtone, 
could be ſuppoſed to be ſet free from torture, 
by hearing from his phyſician a nice diſſertation 
upon his caſe. The philoſophic conſolations in 
ſickneſs. or in afflictions for the death of friends 
and kindred, were juſt as efficacious, —and were 
rather in general to be conſidered as good layings 
than good remedies.—So that, if a man was be— 
reaved of a promiſing child, in whom all his 
hopes and expectations centered or a wite was 
left deſtitute to mourn the loſs and protection cl 
a kind and tender huſband, Seneca or F pictetus 
would tell the penſive parent and diſcon ſolate wi- 
dow, that tears and lamentation for the 17 wy 
cuitlcis 
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ſruitleſs and abſurd that to die was the neceſ- 
ſary and unavoidable debt of nature ;—and as it 
could admit of no remedy-—"twas impious and 
fooliſh to grieve and fret themſelves upon it. 
e Upon ſuch ſage counſel, as well as many other 
it leſſons of the ſame ſtamp, the ſame reflection 
4 WW might be applied, which is ſaid to have been 
made by one of the Roman emperors, to one who 
adminiſtered the ſame conſolations to him on a 
ke occaſion to whom, adviſing him to be com- 
ſorted and make himlſelt eaſy, ſince the event 
had been brought about by a tatality, and could 
not be helped, —he replied, “ That this was ſo 
far from leſſening his trouble—that it was the 
very circumſtance which occaſioned it.“ 80 
that upon the whole,—when the true value of 
theſe, and many more of their current arguments 
have been weighed and brought to the teit---one 
is led to doubt, whether the greateſt part of 
their heroes, the moſt renowned for conſtancy, 
vere not much more indebted to good nerves 
and ſpirits, or the natural happy frame of their 
ſempers, for behaving well, than to any extraor- 
linary helps which they could be ſuppoſed to re- 
ive from their inſtructors. And therefore I 
ould make no ſcruple to aſſert, that one ſuch 


101 Inſtance of patience and reſignation as this, which 

mn e ſcripture gives us in the perſon of Job; not of 

nds one moſt pompouſly declaiming upon the con- 

«c Jempt of pain and poverty, but of a man ſunk in 
se loweſt condition of humanity,---to behold 
* am, when ſtripped of his eſtate, his wealth, 
is 


lis friends, his children,---chcarfully holding up 
is head, and entertaining his hard fortune with 
firmneſs and ſerenity, and this, not from a 
loical ſtupidity, but a juſt ſenſe of G o p's provi- 
(nce, and a perſuaſion of his juſtice and good- 

neſs 


er x. 
neſs in all his dealing; ſuch an example, 
ſay, as this, is of more univerſal uſe, pete 
truer to the heart, than all the heroic precepts 
which the pedantry of philoſophy has to offer. 
This leads me to the point I aim at in this dif. 
- courle; namely, that there are no principle 
but thoſe of religion to be depended on in caſcs 
of real ſtreſs, and that theſe are able to encour. 
ter the worſt emergencies, and to bear ys uy 
under all the changes and chances to which our 
life is ſubjet, RO | 
Conſider then what virtue the very firſt prin. 
ciple of religion has, and how wonderfully it i; 
conducive to this end; That there is a Gob, 4 
powerful, a wiſe and good Being, who firſt made 
the world; and continues to govern it ;—hy 
whole goodneſs all things are deſigned and 
by whoſe providence all things are conducted to 
bring about the greateſt and beſt ends. The for- 
rowful and penſive wretch that was giving wij 
to his misfortunes, and mournfully ſinking under 
them, the moment this doctrine comes into his 
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aid, huſhes all his complaints---and thus ipeats WW larged, 
comfort to his foul, —© It is the Lord, let him back, 
do what ſeemeth him good :—without his direc- whole 
tion I know that no evil can befall me; without S Th 
his permiſſion, that no power can hurt me; t Wi © pilg 
is impoſſible a being fo wiſe ſhould miſtake my wards 
happineſs—or that a being ſo good ſhould contra immor 


dict it. If he has denied me riches or other ad- away a 
vantages, perhaps he foreſees the gratifying my WF —like 
wiſhes would undo me, and by my own abuſe Wi that he 
of them be perverted to my ruin.—lf he las de- WW veight 
nied me the requeſt of children, —or in his pro- captivi 
vidence has thought fit to take them from me vards t 
how can I ſay whether he has not dealt The 


kindly with me, and only taken that away oo wards 1 
| a : | , e 
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he ſoreſaw would embitter and ſhorten my days. 
Alt does ſo, to ten thouſands, where the diſobe- 
dience of a thankleſs child has brought down the 
parent's grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave, 
Has he viſited me with ſickneſs, poverty. or o- 
ther diſappointments ? can I ſay, but theſe 
are bleſſings in diſguiſe ? lo many different 
| expreſſions of his care and concern, to diſintan- 
| le my thoughts from this world, and fix them 
upon another, Another, a better world be- 
yond this %—— This thought opens a new 
ſcene of hope and confolation to the unfortunate; 
—— and as the perſuaſion of a providence re- 
conciles him to the evils he has ſuffered, —this 
proſpect of a future life gives him ſtrength to 
deſpiſe them, and eſteem the light afflictions of 
his life, as they are not worthy to be compared 
to what 1s reſerved for him hereafter. 
Things are great or ſmall by compariſon—— 
and he who looks no further than this world, and 
balances the accounts of his joys and ſufferings 
from that conſideration, finds all his ſorrows en- 
larged, and at the cloſe of them will be apt to look 
back, and caſt the ſame ſad reflection upon the 
whole which the patriarch did to Pharaoh. 
„That few and evil had beef the days of his 
* pilgrimage.” But let him lift up his eyes to- 
wards heaven, and ſteadfaſtly behold the life and 
immortality of a future ſtate,—he then wipes 
away all tears from off his eyes for ever and ever; 
like the exiled captive, big with the hopes 
that he 1s returning home, — — he feels not the 
weight of his chains, or counts the days of his 
captivity; but looks forward with rapture to- 
wards the country where his heart is fled before. 
Theſe are the aids which religion offers us to- 
vards the regulating of our ſpirit under the evils 


of 
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of life: Aut like great cordials, they att 


ſeldom uſed but on greater occurrence = mn 
the leſſer evils of life we ſeem to ſtand unguard. Tow, 
ed——and our peace and contentment are over. ov 
thrown, and our happineſs broke in upon by a 8. 
little impatience of ſpirit under the croſs and un. 6 OE 
toward accidents we meet with. I heſe an, 4 ta 
_unprovided tor, and we neglect them as we 00 Tren 
the ſlighter indiſpoſitions of the body—which Ke Hive 
we think not worth treating ſerioufly—an fg PM 
leave them to nature. In good habits ot the bo- e 
dy this may do, —and I would gladly believe, KG hn 
there are ſuch good habits of the temper n 
ſuch a complexional eaſe and health of heart, 2 Nie: 
may often ſa ve the patient much medicine. — if. ....) 
We are ſtill to conſider— that however {uch : 
good frames of mind are got—they are wor: Wi... 

preſerving by all rules—patience and content- ot mini 
ment,—which,, like the treaſure hid in the fegte tr 


for which a man ſold all he had to purchaſe ture, 21 
of that price, that it cannot be had at too great WM, ve. 
a purchaſe, ſince, without it, the beſt condition ng out 
in life cannot make us happy, —and with it, Ulis, ir 
is impoſſible we ſhould be miſerable even in the er ſuch 
worſt.— Give me leave, therefore, to cloſe thi WM. iternate 
diſcourſe with ſome reflections upon the ſubject br whic 
of a contented mind—and the duty in man ol preparec 
regulating his ſpirit, in our way through life: heir vic 
a ſubject in every body's mouth preached upon Gon 
daily to our friends and kindred——but 100 oft In this; 


in ſuch a ſtyle, as to convince the party lectu-urſelves 
ed only of this truth;—that we bear the mil larkneſs, 
fortunes of others with excellent tranquillity. o to a 


[ believe there are thouſands io extravagant in eturns, 
their ideas of contentment, as to imagine mw wil —Kkr 
muſt conſiſt in having every thing in this wore 


turn out the way they with==that they are wy yorld, ar 
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ire WW town in happineſs, and feel themſelves ſo at eaſe 
wil FA points, as to defire nothing better and no- 
ud. thing more. I own there are initances of ſome, 
el bo ſeem to paſs through the world as if all 
IF their paths had been ſtrewed with roſe-buds of de- 


light ;—but a little experience will convince us, 
s a fatal expectation to go upon. We are born 
o trouble; and we may depend upon it, whilſt 
we live in this world, we ſhall have it, though 
with intermiſſions, —that is, in whatever ſtate we 
ze, we ſhall find a mixture of good and evil; and 
the true way therefore to contentment 1s, to 
know to receive theſe certain viciſſitudes of life, 
—the returns of good and evil, fo as neither to 
be exalted by the one, or overthrown by the o- 
ther; but to bear ourſclves, towards every thing 
which happens with ſuch eaſe and indifference 
of mind, as to hazard as little as may be. This 
i the true temperate climate fitted tor us by na- 
ture, and in which every wiſe man would wiſh 
o live G oD knows, we are perpetually ſtray- 
ing out of it, and by giving wings to our imagina- 
tions, in the tranſports we dream of, from ſuch 
or ſuch a ſituation in life, we are carried awa 
alternately into all the extremes of hot and cold, 
for which, as we are neither fitted by nature, or 
prepared by expeCtation, we feel them with all 
their violence, and with all their danger too, 
Gop, for wiſe reaſons, has made our affairs 
In this world almoſt as fickle and capricious as 
urſelves.— Pain and pleaſure, like light and 
larkneſs, ſucceed each other; and he that knows 
ow to accommodate himſelf to their periodical 
turns, and can wiſely extract the good from the 
m,-knows only how to live; — this is true con- 
entment, at leaſt all that is to be had of it in this 
'orld, and for this every man muſt be indebted 
| not 
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not to his fortune but to himſclf.—And, indee! 

it would have been ſtrange. if a duty ſo becom. 
ing us as dependent creatures—and ſo neceſſary ! 
beſides to all our well-beings, had been place! 
out of the reach of any in ſome meaſure to pu: 
in praQtice—and for this reafon, there is ſcarce 
any lot ſo low, but there is ſomething in it to f- 
tisfy the man whom it has befallen: provideace 
having ſo ordered things, that in every min}; 
cup, how bitter ſoever, there are ſome coriia] 
drops ſome good circumſtances, which, if 
wiſely extracted, are ſufficient for the purpoſe 
he wants them, that is to make him con- 
tented, and if not happy, at leaſt reſigned. May 
Gon. bleſs us all with this ſpirit, tor the fake 
of JesUS CHRIST. Amen, 
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